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ON THE SIXTH ECLOGUE OF VIRGIL: SILENUS. 


M* position derived from this ex- 
traordinary eclogue, and which 
was probably suggested by the same 
sybilline sources as the fourth, nam- 
ed Pollio, will appear, perhaps, at 
first sight paradoxical ;.but I believe 
it is capable of the most rigid spe- 
cies of proof: that there. was a tra- 
dition handed down from the first 
man or meu, and entertained by all 
the most venerable of the Pagan 
creeds, espcially the Oriental, that 
a great king and law-giver should 
come to gather mankind into one 
common family ; and that the name 
assigned to this expected theocrat 
was the same in several other nations 
besides the Jews—namely, SuiLon, 
For instance, the werd selau, sig- 
nifying a rock or stone, isa common 
designation of the Messiah, <A rock 
or stone is frequently seen on coins, 
with the draco salutus twining round 
it, On Tyrian coins, it is sometimes 
accompanied by a tree—perhaps the 
tree of life. Stones were the em- 
blems of the Incarnate Mediatorial 
Divinity, throughout the East, At 
Delphi, a stone, sacred to Apollo, 
was anointed (the word Messiah 
means anointed) every day. Horus 
and Serapis were represented by a 
stone, with a human bead and shep- 
herd’s staff. Juggernaut, the same 
| deity among the modern Hindoos, is 
pourtrayed in a similar manner; and 
his worshippers expect from the dei- 
ty a general gathering of all people, 
and a general equality, which is an- 
nually prefigured by a species of sa- 
ATHENEUM, VOk. 4, 2d series. 


turnalian mixture of castes in honour 
of him. 

From selau comes the name of the 
shepherd god Silenus, whom Virgil 
celebrates, in the sixth eclogue, as a 
divine philosopher, prophet, and ex- 
pounder of the creation and myste- 
ries of nature. This personage won- 
derfully exhibits the close analogy 
between Pagan mythology and theo- 
logical tradition. Originally he was 
a much more important personage 
than he became in Greek fable; be- 
ing, evidently, the same as the Beth- 
a of the Phoenicians, and the 

endes of Egypt. As the Silenus, 


or Pan, of Egypt, he was represent- 


ed with a star in his breast ; so Beth- 
peor appears to have been symbol- 
ized by.the star Chiun. Plutarch 
relates an extraordinary circumstance 
of some great event connected with 
his future advent in his Life of Agis; 
he calls him a son of Apollo, and yet 
one of the “ ungenerated and unbe- 
gotten gods ;” and that the oraéle of 
Pasiphz (which was, doubtless, an- 
other name for the sacred cow Isis) 
gave out that he should one day 
come and rule over the earth, It is 
a very remarkable circumstance, that 
on this anticipation a juggle was 
played off by the friends of Agis, not 
much unlike that which the friends 
of Johanna Southcott attempted to 
play off on the same subject—the 
predicted advent, and universal mo- 
narchy of Shiloh. 

I am aware that, at first sight, 
there will appear a profaneness in 
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connecting the image of the drunken 
Silenus with the lawgiver and pro- 
phet. But the image which we form 
of Silenus is derived from the Greeks, 
who understood nothing of the my- 
thology which they borrowed from 
Egypt, “their nursing mother.” It 
is, besides, requisite to remark, that 
great allowance is to be made for the 
metaphors of the pictorial language. 
To the necessity of employing these 
metaphors, perhaps, is owing the 
corruption of the first pure stream 
of Egyptian theology, and the infi- 
nitude of silly fables, engrafted, by 
ignorant interpreters of the lan- 
guage, on its original texture. In- 
deed, were all the words which we 
employ now in the most finished 
compositions, traced to their roots, a 
similar confusion of images would 
ensue, But when I speak of the 
original Egyptian church possessing 
a pure theology, I mean to speak 
comparatively, for a dash of materi- 
alism was certainly blended with its 
belief in a trinity ; and gross physi- 
cal association undoubtedly polluted 
its pre-knowledge, and pre-shadowing 
of the resurrection and final judgment. 

But, notwithstanding the apology 
for the admixture of what appears 
like unseemly metaphor in the case 
of identity I purpose to establish, 
the objection will vanish on a closer 
inspection, The proof of this can- 
not be gainsayed ; for the language 
used by Jacob, as applied to Shiloh, 
as closely applies to Silenus.  Sile- 
nus was also mounted on an “ass,” 
and that ass was thouglit to have 
taught the pruning of vines, and 
therefore he may be said to be 
“bound to the vine.” His eyes 
were also “red with wine ;” his 
garments washed in wine,? his 
“clothes in the blood of grapes.” 
His teeth may be also said to be 
“white with milk ;” for new milk 
was one of his peculiar offerings. 
All this, as we have said, is merely 
metaphorical, and originates from 
the peculiar defect of the first lan- 

age employed by men. ‘The real 
innocence of the metaphor in ques- 
tion may be easily explained. Every 
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Orientalist knows, that under the 
images of drunken and anacreontic 
songs, Hafiz, the poet, has attempt- 
ed to adumbrate the spiritual myste- 
ries of the Persian creed. Every 
one also knows that Solomon’s Song, 
one of the most charming pastorals 
in any language, can be taken in no- 
thing but a spiritual sense. In a li- 
teral sense, it would be little better 
than a Hebrew Empaychidion, advo. 
cating -incest, and clothing licen- 
tiousness in the soft colours of pas- 
toral poetry. In short, inebriation 
of mind is even now employed as a 
common figure to express rapture, 
But the origin of the typical use of 
the image of drunkenness is tracea- 
ble to the following circumstances, 
The same word means a bunch of 
grapes and prosperity, in Hebrew. 
Hence the rabbinical proverb, of the 
wine of Adam being preserved in 
some secret repository till the final 
festival of all nations, the feast of 
“fat things and wine on the lees,” 
at the Millenium. But wine among 
the Egyptians had another interpre- 
tation, It was a common opinion 
all over the East, that the tree of 
knowledge by which man fell was a 
vine ; and, indeed, the vulgar legend 
of its being an apple-tree, is totally 
without foundation. The Turks 
consider it in the same light to this 
day ; and thence, beyond a doubt, 
the Mahometan prohibition of wine. 
The Egyptians held it in equal ab- 
horrence, and from the same cause ; 
and they expressed their abhorrence 
in a metaphor (namely, that wine was 
the blood of the giants), which clear- 
ly points to antediluvial violence and 
crime as its source. Wine with 
them, therefore, had a second mean- 
ing, implying blood. One of the tl 
tles of Osiris Bacchus was, “ Tread- 
er of the Wine-press.” ‘The Messi- 
ah is represented, at his second com- 
ing, in the same character ; and 
treading the wine-press, throughout 
the whole of the Jewish prophetic 
writings, has the Egyptian meaning, 
and means slaughter. 

Fake, for instance, that most sub- 
lime and terrible eclogue of Isaiah. 





‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozrah? 

“He that is glorious in his apparel, 
travelling in the greatness of his strength.” 
(The imagé here is derived from Osiris or 
the sun.) 

‘* Wherefore art thou red in thine ap- 
parel, and thy garments like him that 
treadeth the wine-press?” (Like Osiris 
Lenecus, he that treadeth the wine- 

ress. 

“f me trodden the wine-press alone, 
and of the people there was none with 
me. I will trample them in my fury, and 
their blood shall be sprinkled upon my 
garments.” (This was a rite in the mys- 
teries of Osiris: the face of Silenus, in 
Virgil’s Sixth Eclogue, is stained * San- 
guineis Moris.’) 

‘For the day of vengeance is in my 
heart, and the year of my redeemed is 
come.” 


The same imagery runs through 
the judgments of the Apocalypse. 
For instance— 

“The wine-press was trodden without 


the city, and blood came out of the wine- 
press even unto the horse bridles.” 


In the same manner, the woman 
who sitteth upon many waters, is 
said to have a wine-cup in her hand ; 
and to be drunken with the bleod of 
the saints. 

The woman here described is evi- 
dently the Omorea of the Chalde- 
ans, the material demon of the Pla- 
tonists, and personification of evil, 
She is the same person as the Medu- 
sa (who prostituted Minerva’s Tem- 
ple), the severing of whose head, by 
Perseus, caused the deluge by the 
flow of blood, and from that blood 
arose Pegasus, the place of which, 
on the most ancient sphere, was cer- 
tainly filled by the ass of Silenus, 
Thus, the decapitation of Medusa re- 
presented the judgment on antedilu- 
Vial crime at the flood. On the zo- 
diac of Denderah, is a decapitated 
animal figure, with human hands and 
feet; in whieh form Isis Omnia, or 
Nature, is frequently represented, 
embracing the zodiacs ; and the gor- 
gon head, with its single eye near it, 
which is preserved, indeed, on the 
modern’ sphere, and grasped in the 
hand of Perseus. It is singular, that 
David represénts the Jewish church 
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in the wilderness, under the form of 
an animal, as the Egyptian church 
appears to have been. And: this 
shows the harmony of the Apocalyp- 
tic denunciation against the “ great 
whore” presiding, as Omorea and. 
Isis did, over many waters ; for cer- 


tainly the figure was meant to be a - 


type of the false church, the creed 
of Egypt and Babylon. The tread- 
ing of the wine-press and the deluge 
of her blood, meant, therefore, the 
total destruction of her reign of vio- 
lence. The gorgons, indeed, were 
the three Egyptian furies, and the 
three furies were emblems of the 
vintage, as their names signify ; one 
meaning to gather, another to store 
in pitchers, and the third, Meghaera, 
in reality meaning to press the wine. 

Ihave said quite enough to show 
that the wine-cup in the hand of Si- 
lenus, his drunkenness, and his gar- 
ments stained with wine, were never 
intended by the original inventors of 
the personification to be literally 
taken, as was tbe case with the 
Greeks. 

But we have, fortunately, one of 
the strongest proofs, that the charac- 
ter of this deity was not of the gross 
description which it suited the 
Greeks to give him. I mean the 
beautiful sixth eclogue of Virgil. He 
there appears in the same dignified 
character as Shiloh in the eclogue of 
Isaiah, and the prophecy of Jacob. 
That Virgil derived this, the eclogue 
to Pollio,and the apotheosis of Daph- 
nis, from Sybilline oracles, or tradi- 
tions then current over the whole 
eastern world, cannot be doubted. It 
would be out of my way to go into 
argument upon this wide field of in- 
quiry ; but it does appear to me, that 
the language ef Isaiah might as well 
be applied to Marcellus as the epis- 
tle of Pollio. The application of 
the death of Daphnis to Julius Ce- 
sar, is equally incoherent and over- 
strained, 

lt evidently describes, on the mo- 
del of some sybilline or oriental ora- 
cle, the violent death of the Syrian 
deity, Adonis, Thammuz, or Atys 
(for they were all the same person}, 
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his resurrection, and ascension into 
heaven. There is nothing singular 
in Virgil having employed the poeti- 
cal eclogue in developing secrets, 
which were shut to the common eye 
and ear, and which, it is not impro- 
bable, that he may have gained from 
the sybilline books which Pollio was 
entrusted to revise. The pastoral 
eclogue is employed in treating of 
the same subject by the Hebrew pro- 
phets, and by Selomon. The Mes- 
siah is always represented as a shep- 
herd, as Osiris was; and Arcadia, 
the country of shepherds and inno- 
cence, was the properest scene which 
Virgil could have chosen. So Chrish- 
na, the incarnate second person of 
the Hindoo Trinity, is represented 
as a shepherd, in Hindoo sacred po- 
etry, and his amours with the shep- 
herdesses is told in a strain not very 
dissimilar from that of Solomen’s 
song, and with circumstances agree- 
ing with those which Virgil refers to 
Daphnis. 

Even a Greek blunder in mytho- 
logy could not entirely turn aside 
the undeviating stream of ancient 
tradition. Thus Apollo, when on 
earth, became a shepherd; and, 
among other amours, it was then 
that his pursuit of Daphne occurred. 
Every one knows that Constantine 
considered Apollo as a type of the 
Messiah, and dedicated his three- 
fold serpentine column to the god of 
Christianity. But, in again refer- 
ring to Chrishna, there is a remarka- 
ble tradition respecting him which 
deserves mention, since it strikingly 
illustrates the prophecy of Jacob : 
“his teeth shall be white with milk ;” 
for Chrishna is recorded as shewing 
his mouth after eating milk, to some 
of his companions, who, on looking 
therein, discovered a microcosm of 
the whole universe. Milk and honey 
are both used in a mystical sense by 
the prophets ; and, perhaps, with re- 
ference to the veneration of Egypt 
for the cow and the bee, one repre- 
senting spirit, and the other matter. 
Thus the phrase “ butter and honey 
shall he eat,” would seem on this 
principle simply to preshadow an in- 
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carnation. At all events, milk was 
eminently devoted to Silenus, 

Now, what is the character assign- 
ed by Virgil to Silenus ? 

It is one of that transcendant su- 
periority, which, contrasted with the 
vulgar misunderstanding as to the 
sylvan deity, has staggered the com- 
mentators. He describes him asa 
shepherd prophet, a divine philoso- 
pher, and legislator. He givesa de- 
scription of the beginning of the 
world, not very dissimilar from, nor 
inferior to the genesis of the inspired 
Moses ; and then, like the king of 
the mysteries, he shews the folly of 
the vulgar and popular creed. In- 
deed, it appears to me, a portion of 
Virgil’s design of laying open the se- 
crets and traditions of the mysteries, 
That he should do so just at the birth 
of our Saviour, when these secrets 
and traditions were on the point of 
being accomplished, is not one of the 
least extraordinary circumstances 
about that highly-gifted genius ; and 
we are almost led with Petrarch to 
call hima Christian. We say no- 
thing of the Mithratic or Magian 
priests; but this is certain, that at the 
time in question there was an unl- 
versal anticipation over the whole 
Pagan world, of some great and di- 
vine king, who would unite the 
world under his authority. 

Virgil opens his eclogue in a man- 
ner which suffices to show, that he 
was going to expound a mystery. 
He describes the binding and un- 
loosing of the god, as Homer de- 
scribes that of Proteus, when Mena- 
laus sought information at his ora- 
cle. Now the changes of Proteus 
into animals and vegetables, meant 
nothing. but the sacred language ; 
and the binding and solving of his 
fetters, their secrecy and interpre- 
tation. 

The above metaphor is employed 
to this day. Virgil, therefore, begins 
by implying, that he is going to in- 
terpret a religious parable, and un- 
loose the knot of a traditional secret. 
The god’s face was smeared, as 
was the case in the mysteries ; and 
then being unbound, he relates the 











cosmogony and moral order of the 
world, 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
and a striking corroboration of my 
inference, that many commentators 
imagine, in consequence of the Epi- 
curean doctrines Virgil puts into Si- 
jenus’s mouth, that he meant to do 
honour to Siro (both names being 
radically the same), the pupil of Epi- 
curus, who had been the bard’s mas- 
ter. Itis not improbable that Vir- 
gil may have employed the name 
typically, as he employs that of Daph- 
nis, derived from the laurel, which 
js the symbol of immortality, and as 
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he couches a compliment to Asinius 
Gallus, under the name of one of 
the Galli, the high priests of Atys, er 
Thammuz—Syrian names of Osiris 
—and the universal funereal deity. 
It is remarkable, that even in this 
eclogue the metaphors resemble 
those of Isaiah : 
‘Tum vero in nemora faunesque, fer- 
asque videres, 


Ludere; tum rigidas motare cacumina 
quercus.”” 


And again, at the conclusion : 


*¢ Audiet Eurotas, jussitque edicere lau- 
ros ; 
Pulsa referunt ad sidera valles.”” 





LETTERS OF A SOUTH-AMERICAN SEAMAN. 


See Vol. IV. N.S. Page 189. 


LETTER VI. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ERE it not for the variety and 

the novelty of the foreign 
scenes I have an opportunity of be- 
holding, 1 should soom get sick of this 
rambling, restless life. It is not yet 
five months since I left the hills of 
heather and mist, and yet even in 
this sunny climate, where Nature 
pours forth her riches with such la- 
vish prodigality, in my solitary hours 
I get sick of it all, and wish to have 
awelk once more among the moor- 
lasds of my native land. It is com- 
mon for people at home to lament 
the dreary appearance of Scotland 
amidst the hail showers of decaying 
autumn, and the desolation of winter, 
It is now that season of the year, and 
you cannet imagine how much I miss 
it, I feel very much disappointed 
in the month of October to see the 
woods all green, and, instead of be- 
coming yellow, and scattering their 
Withered and torn leaves in the sleety 
blast, bursting forth in richer luxu- 
riance, with the promise of a bright- 
er spring, and a summer without end, 
Chere is nothing that I shall miss so 
much as the change ef seasons. I 
have no idea how J shall contrive to 
pass three years of perpetual sum- 


Bahia, Oct. 1821, 


mer, and tropical sunshine, with the 
woods always green, and the flowers 
aye in blossom. How I envy you, 
my dear , the felicity of a pen- 
sive walk among the woods of our 
childhood, among the broomie braes 
and the green mountains of my be- 
loved Crawick ! Aias! I am far 
away in another hemisphere; but I 
love to remember what you are all 
doing at home in this season of the 
year. I love to fancy the woods all 
drest in robes of decaying yellow ; 
the cornfields so lately waving, rich 
with a rustling harvest of golden 
grain, stript of their treasures, save 
where, here and there, the farmer is 
getting the farewell sheaves into his 
cart, to carry them into tHf& barn- 
yard. I fancy I hear the first sound 
of the threshing-mill preparing the 
straw to cover the stacks with a thick 
yellow coat, to keep them snug from 
the storms and ravages of the coming 
winter. Isee the parks all bleak and 





bare, covered with cattle, rejoicing | 


at length to be set at liberty to range 
the long-prohibited meadows and 
cornefields, getting the sweet fresh 
grass, which hath escaped the keen 
edge of the sweeping scythe, or the 
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gleaning sickle. The broom-flow- 
ers have failed from the braes of 
Bridgend ; the lareh is stript of its 
thick green foliage ; the laburnum 
hath let fall its fringes of flowery 
gold ; the sweet-briar hedges beneath 
the holm have shed all their fra- 
grance; the rowan-tree no longer 
bends over the linns its bunches of 
scarlet fruit; the blae-berry bushes 
hang scraggy and yellow over the 
cliffs; the stream of the mountain 
glidges away through its channel of 
blue rocks with a melancholy mur- 
mur ; and the foliage of the fading 
branches, lately waving, and green, 
and beautiful, dances in whirling ed- 
dies in the breast of the dark pool, 
The mavis and the ring-dove have 
forgotten. their sweet songs in the 
hazel thicket, and the mountain-lark 
no longer chants its summer melodies 
among the silvery clouds of the 
morning sky. Every thing speaks 
of the desolation of coming winter. 
Alas! I fancied myself at home, but 
¥ am awakened from my dream by 
the dashing of the dark sea. How dif- 
erent were the scenes amoung which 
F went on shore yesterday for the 
firsttime! We landed at some dis- 
tance from the city, on a beautiful 
little bank, covered with pebbles and 
white sand, at the back of the Con- 
sul’s garden. It was too early for 
dinner, and we strolled into the 
woods in various directions, glad to 
shelter ourselves from the intense 
heat of the sun, beneath the branches 
of the dark and wide-spreading man- 
go-tree, and the broad green leaves 
of the banana. The banana leaves 
are so large, that une of them affords 
a fine shade. There is also another 
plant, whose leaves are a delightful 
screen. I forget the name of it; it 
grows in great abundance near the 
place where we landed. It spreads 
its grecn leafy feathers from one root, 
exactly like the one-leafed fern in 
Scotland, but some of them grow so 
immensely large, that one of them 
would almost cover the gable of a 


house, When the Indians travel, | 


am told, they us cut down two or 


three of these large branches, fix the 
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stems in the earth, and tie the tops 
of them together; and thus construct 
a tent to shelter them from the rain 
when they go to sleep at night. We 
found, likewise, great abundance of 
the castor-oil plant. It hath also 
very broad leaves, not unlike the 
leaves of the oak, or rather the plain- 
tree, but on a much larger scale, 
Orange-trees, loaded with green fruit, 
were also seen on every side of us; 
but the oranges were in general hard 
and unripe, it being only spring in 
this country, according to the regu- 
lation of the seasons. Nothing de- 
lighted me so much as the tamarind 
trees, They have in general a round, 
bushy head, very thickly armed with 
leaves, dark, smooth, and rustling, 
We found abundance of them in the 
Consul’s garden, but there were few 
tamarinds on them. We gathered 
plenty, however, from the ground, 
which had been shaken off. I was 
so fond of eating them, that I spoil- 
ed all my teeth, they were so sour, 
The mango is a fine, delicious fruit, 
when you are used to it a little ; it 
is very cooling and juicy, but at first 
you fancy it has a flavour something 
like turpentine. It has an immense 
large stone inside of it; the fruit is 
a soft pulpy substance, contained be- 
tween the stone and the rind ; the 
best way to manage it is to cut it in 
slices from’ the stone with a knife, 
rind and all, and then scrape the pulp 
out of the rind with a spoon, | ne- 
ver felt myself so completely in a fo- 
reign country as on my first landing, 
and getting into the wood, Around 
me were thousand of trees, and plants, 
and shrubs, and flowers, and birds, 
but not a single one of them awak- 
ened the recollections of home. 
They were all new to me, and I 
knew the names of but very few ©! 
them. I found, for the first time, the 
sensitive plant growing wild. It 
spreads very often over marshy 
ground, something like a tumbler. 
The sensitive leaves spread out pret- 
tily from the creeping tendrils in the 
sunshine, something like lady-fern. 
It is curious to come to a little din- 
gle of them, where there are thou- 
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sand tendrils all interwoven, like a 
pramble thicket, to shake the twig, 
and communicate the vibration to 
the whole, and see ten thousand green 
jeaves all curling themselves up, and 
shrinking back at your approach, as 
if afraid of being trod on, the sensa- 
tion-like feeling of life running over 
them all as a shock of electricity. I 
have seen a great variety of strange 
birds and insects, the most of them 
very beautiful; their plumage in 
general sparkling with a great variety 
of brilliant hues. ‘The butterflies are 
larger than I had any conception of, 
and have a most dazzling appearance 
in the sunshine, with their light 
wings glancing like gold. ‘There are 
great numbers of humming-birds to 
be seen fluttering among the branches, 
and they have a pretty, sparkling ap- 
pearance, ‘They are so small, that 
the brilliancy of their hues is almost 
invisible till once you set them a 
‘fluttering and humming like bees, 
among the green foliage, and then 
they twinkle like stars. I have never 
seen such large ants, or in such num- 
bers, as here. Bee-hives are noth- 
ing in comparison of the hillocks they 
raise; many of them two or three 
feet high, and ten or twelve in cir- 
cumference, I sat yesterday afternoon 
beside one of them, watching the em- 
ployment of its industrious inmates 
for nearly two hours, I could not 
see what was going on inside, but the 
swarms of ants constantly employed 
in carrying in green leaves were in- 
numerable, The entrance to their 
hive was a hole of almost an inch di- 
ameter, and I am sure, in the course 
ofthe day, atthe rate at which I saw 
them working, they must have car- 
ried in as many leaves as would have 
filled a hut. From the mouth of their 
hole, they had a regular road worn 
about three or four inches broad ; 
where it terminated I could not tell, 
for it was lost in the thicket, or about 
thirty yards distance, Along this 
road of theirs was a constant stream 
of ants still moving; those who were 
coming in had each a green Reaf on 
its back, and those going out were 
empty. It was curious to see a little 
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stream of green leaves moving along, 
and you cannot think what a con- 
fusion it created when I stopped the 
stream for about ten minutes, by 
placing a stone on the mouth of the 
hive. You may conceive what num- 
bers of them sometimes infest the 
neighbourhood of the gardens, when 
you are told that several orange trees 
have been covered with green leaves 
over night, and in the morning found 
stript of their foliage as naked as if 
the leaves had all fallen by a severe 
frost. I have seen many of the trees 
stript, though I never had the opper- 
tunity of witnessing such a sudden 
proof of their destructive power ; 
it is a thing, however very common. 
In spoiling the garden-grounds by 
their immense hillocks, they are as 
annoying as moles are at home, and 
there is no way of getting rid of them, 
fur before you dig to the bottom of 
their hive, you raise a deep pit, and 
by the time you have expelled them 
from one, they find another, thus 
going on multiplying and increasing 
their hives without end, They are 
very large and black, nearly the 
same length as the common hive-bee, 
but slender, and remarkably ugly. 


I have not seen any with wings ; if 


such, I should not choose to reside 
long in their neighbourhood. I have 
seen no bee-hives: whether the flow- 
ers be rich with heney, I do not 
know ; I suspect not, for if they be 
very beautiful, they are not very fre- 
quent. The plumage of the birds is 
also very brilliant, their songs 
are far from being sweet. 

The country around this has a 
much more beautiful appearance, 
seen from a distanee, than Pernam- 
buco. The land lies higher, the 
prospect is more extensive and there 
is a more beautiful variety of woods 
and plains, little hills and glens, or 
rather eminences end acclivities, 
forests and green fields, running 
along the back of the city; at about 
half a mile’s distance there is a fine 
lake of fresh water, both sides of 
which are prettily shaded with wood ; 
and there are little foot-paths here 
and there, where you can walk on 
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both sides of it, from which you 
have a most retired, agreeable pros- 
pect. There is comparatively little 
cultivated land, however, near the 
city, except the gardens and orchards 
around the country seats of the rich 
merchants ; but the greater part of 
these are remarkably pretty, and 
filled with a great variety of the 
finest fruit-trees the country pro- 
duces. [have, as yet, seen no sugar 
plantations ; I fancy they are at a 
good distance into the country. I 
have seen some straggling coffee- 
trees among the woods, covered with 
green fruit, but nothing like any re- 
gular coffee plantation. Nothing has 
delighted me more than walking in 
the gardens under the shade of lime- 
trees and orange-trees, mangoes and 
tamarinds, &c., all loaded with the 
richest promise of a luxuriant crop. 
Under their thick spreading foliage 
one can enjoy a fine cool walk, even 
at noon day ; at least cool in com- 
parison of a walk under the scorch- 
ing rays of a vertical sun, for even in 
the coolest shade, a breath like that 
of an oven breaks in from the burn- 
ing atmosphere around you. ‘The 
foliage of the trees and the flowers 
have as delicate an appearance as I 





Christmas. 
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expected, but the grass has an entire. 
ly different character from any thing 
at home. It does not cover the 
sward with a rich coat of thick green 
velvet, fancifully intermingled with 
flowers, but grows in long straggling 
tufts here and there. The blades 
are broad and coarse, and the fields 
have a very parched appearance, for 
one half of the sandy soil is never 
covered. The thin straggling bush- 
es of grass spring up several inches 
asunder, something like thin ears of 
corn on an arid soil, and even at in- 
tervals you see the lizard rustling 
among them; yet the scenery, taken 
as a whole, is delightful. I cannot 
better describe it than by quoting a 
stanza from Childe Harold : 


The green hills 

Are clothed with early blossoms ; through 
the grass 

The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 

Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 

Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their 
class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their 
dyes 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass : 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 
eyes, 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems 
coloured by its skies. 





CHRISTMAS, 


SLEEP no more, for the Star has arisen on high, 
Like a bright beacon light which to glory leads on, 






And it sails in pure splendour through oceans of sky, 
As pure as the angels, as mild as the dawn. 
And hark! how glad voices in Bethany sing, 





And welcome the advent of man’s Sayiour-King. 


No proud pomp marks his coming, no pride shows his might, 
But as charity, pure to the Great One is here, 
And the serpent is bruis’d, and dispelled the night 
That long wrapp’d the aw’d world in a mantle of fear :— 
And rors sor J and peace (the soft breath of his wing) 
Are she 


over the just by the world’s Saviour-King. 


Now rejoice, for commissioned he comes from above, 
And his message is bounteous, his advent is grace, 


Lo! about him, ‘as angels, are Mercy and Love, 
And they shout * There is freedom,for man’s fallen race!” 
Then Christians rejoice! from your chains ye are free! 


For Death, Death, he hath swallowed in victory! 
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FARTHER PORTIONS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAHY OF MANSIE WAUCH. 


PORTION SIXTH. 


{ SEE PAGE 196. } 


(7 the kirstening of our youngest 
£& pbairn, Baby, two or three re- 


markable circumstances occurred, 
which it behoves me to relate, 

It was on a cauld November after- 
noon; and really when the bit room 
was all red up, the fire bleezing away, 
and the candles lighted, everything 
looked full tosh and comfortable. It 
was a real pleasure after looking out 
into the drift that was fleeing like 
mad from the east, to turn one’s neb 
inwards, and think that we had a 
civilized home to comfort us in, the 
dreary season. So, ane after anither, 
the bit party, we had invited to the 
ceremony, came papping in ; and the 
crack began to get Joud and hearty ; 
for, to speak the truth, we were bless- 


ed with canny friends, and a gude 


neighbourhood. Notwithstanding, it 
was very curious, that I had nae 
mind of asking doun James Batter, 
the weaver, honest man, though he 
was ane of our ain elders; and in 
pappit James, just when the company 
had haflins met; with his stocking- 
sleeves on his arms; his night-cap 
on his head; and his blue-stained 
apron, hinging doun before him, to 
light his pipe at our bit fire, 

James, when he saw his mistake, 
was fain to make his retreat; but 
we wadna hear tell o’t, till he cam in, 
and took a dram out of the bottle, as 
we tell’t him the no doing so wad 
spoil the wean’s beauty, which is an 
auld freak, (the small-pox, however, 
afterwards did that;) so, with much 
perswasion, he took a chair for a 
gliff, and began with some of his 
drolls, for he was a clever, humour- 
some man, as ye ever met with. But 
he had now got far on with his jeests, 
when lo! a rap came to the door, 
and Mysie whippet away the bottle 
under her apron, saying “ wheesht, 
wheesht, for the sake of gufeness, 
there’s the minister.” 

27 ATHENEUM, VoL. 4. 2d series. 


The room had only ane door, ard 
Jamie mistook it, rinning his head, 
for lack of knowledge, into the open 
closet, just as the minister lifted the 
outer door sneck, We were all now 
sitting on nettles, fer we were fright- 
ed that Jamie wad be seized with a 
cough, for he was a wee asthmatic, 
or that some knowing there was a 
thief in the pantry, might hurt good 
manners by breaking out intill a gig- 


gle. However, all for a considera- : 


ble time was quiet, and the ceremony 
was performed: little Nance, our 
niece, handing the bairn upon my 
arm to receive its name. So, we 
thocht, as the minister seldom made 
a long stay on similar occasions, that 
all wad pass off weel eneugh. But 
wait a wee. 

There was but ane of our compa- 
ny that had na cast up, to wit, Dea- 
con Paunch the flesher, a most wor- 
thy man, but tremendously big, and 
grown to the very heels, as was ance 
seen on a wager, that his ankle was 
gritter than my brans. It was really 
a pain to all feeling Christians, to see 
the worthy man waigling about, be- 
ing, when weighed in his own scales, 


two-and-twenty stane, nineteen oun- 


ces, Dutch weight. Honest man, ke 
had had a sair feight wi’ the wind and 
the sleet, and he came in wi’ a shawl 
roppined round his neck, peching 
like a brokenwinded horse ; so fain 
was he to find a rest for his weary 
carcase in our stuffed chintz pattern- 
ed elbow-chair by the fire cheek, 
From the soughing of wind at the 
window, and the rattling in the lum, 
it was clear to all manner of compre- 
hension, that the night was a dismal 
ane; so the minister, seeing so mony 
of his ain douce folk about him, 
thochi he might do waur than vol- 
unteer to sit still, and try our tody— 
indeed we wad have pressed him be- 
fore this to do so; but what was to 
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come of James Batter, wha was shut 
up in the closet, like the spies in the 
house of Rahab the harlot, in the city 
of Jericho? 

James began to find it was a bad 
business; and having been driving 
the shuttle about from before day- 
light, he was fain to cruik his hotgh, 
aud fand round about him quietly 
in the dark for a chair to sit down 
upon, since better might not be. 
But, wae’s me ! the cat was soon out 
of the pock. 

Me and the minister were just ar- 
¢lebargling some few words on the 
doctrine of the camel and the eve of 
the needle, when, in the midst of our 
discourse, as all was wheesht and at- 
tentive, an awful thud was heard in 
the closet, which gave the minister, 
who thocht the house had fallen 
down, such a start, that his very wig 
loupit for a full three-eights aff his 
crown. I say we were needcessitated 
to let the cat out of the pock for two 
reasons ; firstly, because we did not 
know what had happened, and sec- 
ondly, to quiet the minister’s fears, 
decent man, for he was a wee nervous, 
So we made a hearty laugh o’t, as 
weel as we couldgand opened the door 
to bid James Batter come out, as we 
confessed all. Easier said than done, 
howsomever. When we pulled open 
the door, and took forrit ane of the 
candles, there was James doubled 
up, sticking twa fald like a rotten in 
a sneck-tfap, in an auld chair, the 
bottom of which had gaen down be- 
fore him, and which, for some craze 
about it, had been put out of the way 
by Nanse, that nae accident might 
happen. Save us! if the deacon 
had sate down upon’t, pity on our 
brick-floor, 

Weel, after some ado, we got 
James, who was mair frighted than 
hurt, hauled out of his hidy-hole ; and 
after taking off his cowl, and sleeking 
down his front hair, he took a seat 
beside us, apologeezing for not being 
im his Sunday’s garb, the which the 
minister, who was a free and easy 
man, declared there was nae occa- 


sion for, and begged him to make 
himself easy. 
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Well, passing ower that business, 
Mr Wiggie and me entered into our 
humours, for the drappikie was be- 
ginning to tell on my noddle, and 
made me a little venturesome—pot 
to say that I was not a little proud to 
have the minister in my bit housie; 
so, says I to him in a cosh way, “Ye 
may believe me or no, Mr Wiggie, 
but mair than me think ye out of 
sight the best preacher in the parish 
—nane of them, Mr Wiggie, can 
haud the candle to ye, man.” 

“ Wheesht, wheesht,” said the 
body, in a rather cauld way that I 
didna expect, kenning him to be as 
proud as a peacock,—“I daresay I 
am just like my neighbours.” 

This was no just so kind,—so says 
I to him—“ Maybe sae, for mony a 
ane think ye couldna haud a candle 
to Mr Blowster the Cameronian, that 
whiles preaches at Lugton.” 

This was a stramp on his corny tae. 
“Na, na,” answered Mr Wiggie, ra- 
ther nettled ; “let us drap that sub- 
ject. 1 preach like my neighbours. 
Some of them may be worse, and 
others better; just as some of your 
ain trade may make clothes worse, 
and some better than yourself.” 

My corruption was raised. “J 
deny that,” said I in a brisk manner, 
which I was sorry for after,—“I 
deny that, Mr Wiggie,” says I to 
him; “I'll make a pair of breeches 
with the face o’ clay. 

But this was only a passing breeze, 
during the which howsomever, I hap- 
pened to swallow my thimble, which 
accidentally slippit aff my middle 
finger, causing baith me and the com- 
pany general alarm, as there were 
great fears that it might mortify in 
the stomach; but it did not; and 
neither word nor wittens of it have 
been seen or heard tell of from that 
to this day. So, in twa three min- 
utes, we had some few good songs, 
and a round of Scotch proverbs, when 
the clock chappit eleven. We were 
all getting, I must confess, a thocht 
noisy; Johnny Souter having broken 
a drampglass, and Willie Fegs coupit 
a bottle on the bit table-cloth; all 
noisy, I say, except Deacon Paunch, 
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douce man, wha had fallen into a 
pleasant slumber ; so, when the min- 
ister raise to take his hat, they all 
raise except the Deacon, whom we 
shook by the arm for some time, 
but in vain, to waken him. His 
round, oily face, guid creature, was 
just as if it had been cut out of a big 
turnip, it was sae fat, fozy, and saft ; 
but at last, after some ado, we suc- 
ceeded, and he looked about him 
with a wild stare opening his twa 
red een, like Pandore oysters, asking 
what had happened? and we got 
him hoized up on his legs, tying 
the blue shawl round his bull-neck 
again. 

Our company hadna got weel out of 
the door ; and I was priding myself in 
my heart, about being landlord to sic 
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a goodly turn out, when Nanse took 


‘me by the arm, and said, “ Come, 


and see such an unyearthly sight.” 
This startled me, and I hesitated ; 
but, at lang and last, I gaed in wi’ 
her, a thought alarmed at what had 
happened, and—my gracious! there, 
on the easy-chair, was our bonny 
tortoise-shell cat, Tommy, with the 
red morocce collar about its neck, 
bruised as flat as a flounder, and as 
dead as a mawk!!! 

The Deacon had sat down upon it 
without thinking, and the puir ani- 
mal, that our bit bairns used to play 
wi’, and be so fond of, was crushed 
out of life without a cheep. The 
thing, doubtless, was nae intended, 
but it gied Nance and me a very sair 
heart. 





VENETIAN SONG, 


“‘ We came close under a dreary-looking wing of the building of the Lazaretto,— 
so close, that we distinctly heard a young silvery-toned voice frequently repeating 


Venile per me—venile per me, cari amici ? 


Directed by the sound, we perceived a 


pale face pressed against the bars of a sashless window, in an elevated part of the 
building,—a hand, that looking like snow in the sunshine, had forced itself through . 
the gratings, and accompanied by its impatient motion the oft-repeated question of 
Venile per me, cart amici ?°—Lapy Morcan. 


‘“* ARE ye coming for me—are ye coming for me?” 
Implor’d a voice plaintive and long ; 

*“* Are ye coming for me—are ye coming for me?” 
Were the words of a craz’d maiden’s song, 


Who was waving her hand from a lattice on high— 

And had press’d her pale cheek through the rail, ° 
Where she earnestly beckon’d on us to draw nigh, 

But chang’d not the words of her wail. 


*T was a fair tender maiden, whose lover had died 
On the morn of the bridal-fix’d day ; 
e, And often she wonder’d they call’d not the bride— 
Or why did the bridegroom delay. 


Oh! *twas piteous to see, when they told her his fate, 
She would not believe he was dead— 

But incessant she moan’d, like a dove for its mate, 
And wept that he came not to wed. 


To a Convent of Venice they bore her away, 
Where wild in her madness she raves ; 

To the stranger who passes in vain she will pray, 
Till her sad plaint is lost on the waves. 


At that dark iron grate she unwearied appears, 
And watches the barks leave the shore ; 

While she franticly moans the same cry when she hears 
The splash of a gondolier’s oar! 
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‘FHE FRIVOLITY OF FASHIONABLE MANNERS. 


T was early in the month of July, 
,when that most valuable depart- 
ment of the daily press, which is liead- 
ed “ Fashionable Arrangements,” 
contained, among other pieces of in- 
formation, the two following para- 
graphs :—-“ Lord Ormsby (late the 
Honorable Augustus Arlingford), is 
arrived at Mivart’s Hotel, after an 
absence of two years on the conti- 
nent.”—“ Lord and Lady Eatington 
will this day entertain a distinguishec 
party at their splendid mansion in 
Grosvenor Square.” 

That intelligence of this descrip- 
tion should have attracted every eye 
is not to be wondered at, when it is 
recollected, that, as the advance of 
the season had diminished the num- 
ber of these events, the type in which 
they were announced had proportion- 
ably increased in size and importance ; 
and many an absent fair one, who had 
been prematurely hurried from chalk- 
ed floors to green fields, had now no 
other resource than to make that a 
distant study which was no longer a 
present pleasure. But be this as it 
may, a little before eight, on the day 
above mentioned, the first carriage 
was heard to come clattering up 
South Audley-street, containing Lord 
George Darford and Henry Penryn; 
two youths most comprehensively de- 
scribed as “ Young men about town.” 
—“ Very unlucky, my father want- 
jng the carriage afterwards,” said 
lord George.—“ I do so hate to be 
early. The half-hour introduction to 
a dinner, like the preface to a book, 
should always be skipped.”—“ One 
might know one was too early, the 
fellow drives so fast,” said Mr 
Penryn, as they swung round the 
last corner, at the risk of annihilating 
a pensive nursery-maid, and all her 
* pretty ones, at one fell swoop.”— 
“T wonder whom we shall have at 
the Eatingtons’?” continued he ; 
“they have been too much in the 
Pidcock line this year.”—“ Yes,” 
said lord George, “ and that’s anoth- 


er bore in being early ; for your hu- 
man lion is not like his royal brother 
—the liveliest before he’s fed.” 

Stopping at the door at this mo- 
ment, the length of time that elapsed 
before the thundering announcement 
of their arrival produced its( usually in- 
stantaneous ) effect, seemed to confirm 
their apprehensions as to the flagrant 
punctuality of their arrival ; and the 
tardy appearance of one liveried 
laquats alone, in a red waistcoat and 
: hite apron, verified their worst fears. 
). .ny a felon has ascended the fatal 
ladder with less appearance of shame 
or contrition, than was painted in 
the countenances of these unhappy 
“young men about town,” as they 
ascended the carpeted stairs,—about 
to expiate the offence of such unna- 
tural prematurity of arrival ; and the 
deserts of Arabia would hardly have 
appeared more awful in their eyes, 
than did the solitude of the drawing 
room, where they found themselves 
—literally first. Silence succeeded 
the shutting of the door, which was 
at length broken by lord George ; 
whilst, by the help of the pier-glass, 
with his right hand, he arranged his 
flattened locks, and, with his left, 
quelled the first symptoms of insur- 
rection iu his neckcloth. 

“ At least we shall hear the lions 
all announced—we shall know who 
the inmates of the menagerie are to 
be today.” Hardly had this conso- 
lation been suggested, when the door 
was opened, not by the regular ofli- 
cer, the groom of the chambers, who 
scorned to be a party to so untimely 
an arrival, but by a mumbling foot 
man,who muttered something that was 
meant to be a name, and disappear- 
ed; having ushered ina young man, 
dressed indeep mourning. Our two 
friends regarded him with an unac- 
knowledging stare, which the stranger 
tepaid in kind, as he passed to a sola 
at the farther extremity of the room, 
and unconcernedly occupied himself 
with a newspaper; whilst the two 








youths remained in the window-place, 
where they had nestled themselves 
from a sense of solitude. 

In any other civilized country in 
the world, gentlemen thus acciden- 
tally meeting, if they did not, like the 
lady in the Anti-Jacobin, “ vow an 
eternal friendship,” would at least, 
from the circumstance of meeting in 
the house of a common friend, have 
been admitted to the local rank of 
acquaintances, and received the regu- 
jar brevet allowance of nods, smiles, 
&c, But here we are more afraid of 
~ being involved in a bow thanin a bad 
bet—of being obliged to acknow- 
ledge an acquaintance than a bill— 
and the most persevering dun is not 
so embarrassing as the face which, 
one is obliged to own, has accquired 
a legal title to a nod, from our having 
been incautious enough to incur ac- 
quaintauce with the owner. 

There was something in the air 
and manner of the stranger, which it 
was impossible for the most unobser- 
vant not to remark as peculiarly dis- 
tinguished ; and from the tact which 
ihe usage of the world gives to every 
one in these matters, such would cer- 
tainly have been the opinion of our 
two worthies, if their judgment had 
uot been wilfully biassed by the con- 
clusion which they logically deduced 
from having been every where, and 
knowing every body,—that “ him 
whom they did not know they ought 
not to know ;” and they would as soon 
have adopted the doctrine of the 
pre-Adamites, as have admitted, that 
aly one, worthy to be ranked among 
the elect, had existed prior to the 
commencement of their fashionable 
millennium, just two years before. 
lherefore, expecting from the cha- 
racter of the Eatingtons that the 
party would be rather a mixed one, 
Mr Penryn whispered to lord George, 
—“I think it’s the new actor: to be 
sure this man’s figure looks better ; 
but then I only saw him in Richard 
the Third, with a hump, and all that 
sort of thing.”—“ No,” said lord 
George, I think it’s the composer— 
what’s his name ?—I caught a glimpse 
of his head-bebind the piano-forte, 
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last week, at lady I.’s, as I squeezed 
half in at the doorway. You know 
he asks a hundred pounds a night, 
and the Eatington’s are famous for 
paying in kind ; turtleand champagne 
for notes—-you understand,”— I 
have it, Geerge,” retorted the other; 
“look at his black coat—depend 
upon it, it’s the popular preacher, 
I never heard him, to be sure ; but 
Pm quite certain it’s he.” 

The reader will be good enough to 
understand, that this colloquy was ut- 
tered chiefly to evince . each other) 
the witty pleasantry of the speakers; 
for I would not have it supposed, 
that they were so ignorant of that 
worldly knowledge to which they 
even pretended, as not shrewdly to 
suspect, by his appearance, that the 
new comer was, in point of fact, one 
of themselves, though they had-hither- 
to, by some unaccountable accident, 
happened not to have become per- 
sonally acquainted with hin. 

The door was now opened, and the 
dowager duchess of Dulladone, and 
the two ladies ‘Townly, were an- 
nounced, The former situation of 
lord George and his friend was bliss, 
compared to that in which they now 
found themselves ; for, besides the 
danger of being devoured, as they 
would have expressed it, by the two 
young ladies, to which their present 
unprotected state seemed to expose 
them, their misery was increased by 
the shame of having been convicted, 
by a dowager duchess and hor two 
unmarried daughters, of having ar- 
rived before them, and by the con- 
sciousness of having thereby forfeit- 
ed their best claim to that admiration 
hitherto so lavishly bestowed upon 
them from that quarter, the young 
ladies’ idea of being “ quite the thing” 
consisting in nothing so much as pre- 
eminent unpunctuality, 

The stranger bowed slightly to the 
duchess as she passed to his end of 
the room, which she answered with 
an inquiring curtsy ,—her grace’s eye- 
sigkt which was none of the best, be- 
ing now rendered more treacherous 
by the darkress of the room, “ Who 
is it?” said she to Lord George, in 
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a low whisper: to which he replied, 
“ Indeed 1 don’t know,”—in a tone 
of voice all but impertinently audi- 
ble.. At this moment their host and 
hostess appeared from an inner room 
—lady EKatington employed with a 
half-drawn-on glove—his lordship ap- 

lying a half-opened handkerchief to 
bis nose; both which actions were 
meant to signify rather reproachiully 
than apologetically, “ You have como 
sooner than we expected—bui here 
we are.” 

As we have introduced our read- 
ers to their house, we shall be ex- 
pected to make them acquainted with 
the master and mistress; butlord and 
lady Eatington were of that sort of 
every-day people of whose charac- 
ters it is almost impossible to speak 
in affirmatives, Perhaps the two 
most positive characteristics of his 
lordship were, that he was a receiver 
of rents in the country, and a giver 
of dinners in town, ‘To speak nega- 
tively,—he was—no politician—no 
farmer—no bel esprit—no connois- 
seur ; but the most distinguished of 
all these classes met at his house, to 
prononuce upon the merits of one of 
the best cooks in Europe; in con- 
sideration of which, every one, in 
accepting his invitations, wrote to 
him—“ Dear Eatington, | 

“ Yours truly.” 
And every one enfiladed the crowd 
at Almack’s, to squeeze lady Eating- 
ton’s hand when she first came to 
town. 

Her ladyship was naturally a very 
silly, and by education (so called) a 
very illiterate woman; but long 
habits of the world enabled her to 
conceal this; and if she was seldom 
so well informed as her guests, she 
was always as well dressed as her 
dinners—-which answered all the 
purpose, 

But how surprised were our young 
beaux, and our old duchess, to see, 
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that whilst they themselves were casy- 
ally recognised, the whole of the at. 
tention of both host and hostess was 
directed to the stranger! As the ar- 
rival of fresh company made the con- 
versation less constrained, this was 
explained though not to the satisfac. 
tion of lord George and Mr Penryn, 
by overhearing lady Eatington tell 
the duchess, whose ears are almost 
as defective as her eyes, a long story, 
of which they caught—“ Must re- 
collect”— Augustus Arlmegford”— 
“long abroad”’—“ supposed early 
disappointment”—“ recent death of 
his brother” —“ now lord Ormsby”— 
“ very rich,” &c.—which immediate- 
ly produced from her grace, in rather 
a high tone, meant to catch his lord- 
ship’s ear at some distance,—“ Ex- 
cuse my blindness, my lerd—Letitia 
and Cecilia—lord Ormsby—you must 
recollect Mr Arlingford, though you 
were then very young—quite child- 
ren.” 

The reflections of lord George and 
Mr Penryn, upon their half wilful 
mistake, were not very consolatory, 
as the former fame of Augustus Ar- 
lingford occurred to them in all its 
pre-eminence, Lord George now re- 
collected that, in his first conference 
with his tailor, the Arlingford collar 
had been strongly recommended to 
him, and that a part of his dress, about 
which he was very. particular, had 
been called “ Arlingford’s.” Mr 
Penryn, too, had a disagreeable re- 
miniscence, that, whilst still at col- 
lege, he lost a rouleau, when Mr 
Arlingford’s colt won the Derby ; 
and both distinctly remembered, that, 
when they first came out, if any very 
well-looking young /man appear- 
ed, all the oracles declared that he 
had “a look of Arlingford ;” and 
this was the man whom they had 
voted an awkward actor, a squab 
singer, or a methodist parson. 
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CIVILIZATION. 


E hear not a little of civilized 
nations, of the progress of ci- 
vilization, of savage nations, of bar- 
barous ones, of refinement, and of 
morals, institutions, improvement, re- 
trogradation, and much more. All 
this appears abundantly plain and 
easy. It has found food for danc- 
ing-masters, and politicians, and mo- 
ralists, and play-wrights ; it has found 
occupation for the pens of poets and 
historians ; it is matter for every day 
remark, and every day conversa- 
tion ; and yet, what is civilization ?>— 
where is it—what does it consist in 
—by what is it excluded—where 
does it commence—where does it 
end—by what sign is it known—how 
is it defined—in short, what does it 
mean? 

Every one knows what he means 
by it—till he is asked; every one 
knows what it means—till he com- 
pares opinions with his neighbour ; 
all nations know what it means— 
till they compare with neighbour na- 
tions: nobody agrees, nobody knows 
what itis. At least we do not— 
that is certain. 

There is civilization in arts, civili- 
zation in laws and government, civi- 
lization in dress, civilization in war, 
civilization in courtship, civilization 
'N marriage, civilization in eating and 
drinking, civilization in music, and 
so on; but the fighting, and the mar- 
tying, and the legislating, and the 
“ourting, and the drinking, differ be- 
‘ween pole and pole, just as much 
z the latitudes do ; and if some peo- 
= think other people uncivilized, 
a ese bs: other matters—in ‘Tes 
thet’ other people are of opinion, 

lat they are the sole possessors of 
Civilization, and that all the some 
People are barbarians. It is really a 
very difficult problem, Who shall 
decide ? 
: Pls: betes: have been a civiliz- 
na pie since the time of —Rustam 
“ps—certainly before Cyrus. 
hasuerus was a highly civilized 


personage. Every one knews that 
there is no stronger proof of civiliza- 
tion than to possess a gallows: we 
need not quote the well known sto- 
ry in confirmation. Now the gal- 
lows of Haman was fifty feet high. 
Besides, he was a very chivalrous 
personage: he gave his lady-love, 
not only the lives of all her friends, 
but those of all her enemies. But 
why talk of the civilization of an- 
cient Persia, or of modern Persia ? 
They are dandies in dress and in 
horses : they evince their civilization 
as Solomon did, by the abundance 
of their wives—by their sects in re- 
ligion—by their poetry—by their 
ministerial intrigues—by their at- 
tachment and submission to monar- 
chy, that most genteel and civilized 
of all the modes of government. 

And what do these Some people 
think of Other people ? They han- 
dle their meat with their fingers, and 
Other people prick their mouths with 
horrid forks; they delight in sitting 
still, as becomes gentility and no- 
thing-to-doishness ; Other people are 
always vulgarly busy and walking 
about—always in a fuss. They use 
language for the very purposes for 
which it was intended——to con- 
ceal their sentiments: Other people 
do the same. But when it is disco- 
vered that Other people do so, by 
the other Others, the gentleman must 
submit to be shot that he may prove 
his—what ? his falsehood or his vera- 
city: and the shooter is allowed to 
commit a second injury, that he may 
prove he has not committed the first. 
Persia thinks this barbarism—Eng- 
land, civilization. Thus opinions 
differ. 

In Arabia, he who has eaten of his 
friend’s dinner is sacred, though he 
were an enemy. In Europe, the 
safest and best way of cheating your 
friend is to dine him well. ine 
him as much as you may, you may 
cheat him at dinner, cheat him be- 
fore dinner, cheat him after dinner. 
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Abuse him after he is gone—vote 
him a bore—ask him for the sole 
egg of blinding his eyes, Stab 

im at dinner, as the civilized and 
chivalrous Highlanders did, Poison 
his drink, as they did in civilized Ve- 
nice, Seduce and abuse his wife, as 
they do every where. That is civi- 
lization in Arabia: this is civiliza- 
tion in Europe. So do civilizations 
differ. 

In Negroland, Mumbo Jumbo keeps 
all the bad wives in erder: the peo- 
ple are too civilized to penetrate the 
mystery which they know. In En- 
gland, the Chancellor, aud the House 
of Lords, and Doctors’ Commons, 
and the Sheriffs’ Court, and juries 
special and non-special, labour at the 
same trade ; and the wives will not 
keep order, and every body pries in- 
to the mystery, and the “ murder is 
out,” and one murder makes many 
more, and—so civilizations differ, 

In France, if frail woman errs, all 
the sex strive to conceal the error 
in which all the sex must reflectively 
participate. Civilization argues that 
no good can arise from persecution 
and disclosure ; that nothing but evil 
ean follow if it be untrue, and that 
no good can accrue if well founded. 
Civilization, in England, raises up in 
arms the whole sex, to denounce the 
lapse from virtue. Acharnement 
pursues the reality, and slander and 
scandal the suspicion Thus do civi- 
lizations differ, by the short interval 
of “ La Manche Britanique.” 

In the matter of wives again: in 
Turkey, the man permits her no li- 
berties ; but now and then he sews 
her up in a sack, and throws her in- 
to the Bosphorus or the Black Sea. 
In England she is permitted all li- 
berties ; aud when she has taken one 
too many, the matter is arranged by 
means of a woolsack, in a somewhat 
more operose manner. Each is es- 
teemed, in each land, the essence of 
civilization. 

In Germany, she may do whatev- 
er she pleases, and nobody cares, 
That argues civilization perfected. 
In China, she does it by stealth. 
Otaheite manages it in the German 


fashion. Italy and Spain by means 
of a cavaliere servente. At Ashan- 
tee and Dahomy, the woman draws 
a curtain—a curtain as irretractable 
as the veil of the temple : elsewhere, 
he leaves his slippers outside, to 
prove he is not there. All, each and 
all, are modes of civilization, They 
are all chivalry—and thus do chivai- 
ries differ. 

Thus also do civilizations differ in 
other matters ; greater and less, less 
and greater. In Arabia Felix, a bag 
of sand goes for as much money as 
any one chooses to say that it con- 
tains ; in England, it sells for a half- 
penny. A man’s word is taken in 
that civilized country for any thing ; 
in civilized Europe, no man will take 
another’s word for a_ halfpenny, 
much less for a thousand pounds, 
The lawyer must be called in to 
guarantee it, and the law and the 
stamp-office ; and who ever took the 
word of law, or lawyer, or office? 
One rogue is set up to check anoth- 
er, one system to check another sys- 
tem, one piece of paper to check an- 
other piece of paper. That is Arab 
civilization 3 this is European civili- 
zation. 

What then is civilization? “ Pass 
—we cannot tell.” Civilization, in 
Europe, is to be the most profligate 
part of society—to cheat your friend 
at cards or dice—to corrupt his wife 
and seduce his daughter—to drink a 
man’s self to the state of a beast— 
to make and maintain a system of 
laws for the purpose of evading and 
preventing justice—to cut your an- 
tagonist’s throat, or blow his brains 
out, when you have offended hin— 
in particular, if you have seduced or 
corrupted his wife or sister, to justl- 
fy your honour and virtue by mut- 
dering him—to lie all day long, oF 
whenever it suits convenience, and 
to prove your truth by killing the 
man who reminds you ef it; and to 
be justified in the eyes of the world 
by this satisfactory and convincing 
method of exculpation. 

Civilization, in Hindostan and 
Turkey, is proved by tenderness aD 
consideration for the inferior am 








_-for the dumb creation, as we af- 
fectedly call it. In England, very 

rticularly, it is proved by baiting 
bulls, fighting cocks, throwing sticks 
at them at shrove-tide, turning curs 
loose upon tame lions, hunting hares 
and foxes, baiting badgers, and put- 
ting pins through the tails of cock- 
chafers. In France, a postillion 
proves his civilization by kindness to 
his horses—in England, he shows it 
by flogging him once a minute. 

‘Yet there are variations too in all 
these matters. The French people, 
in their highest state of civilization, 
aie up the Marechal D’Ancre, and 
as much of Madame de Lamballe as 
they could get at, and every bit of 
poor Monsieur Patris, because his 
flesh was so white “a cause qu’il 
avoit tant mange de poulets.” ‘The 
New Zealanders hold it high civili- 
zation to eat their enemies. The 
Javanese eat their friends 3 and, that 
refinement may not be wanting in 
their civilization, they sauce them 
with lemon juice and Cayenne pep- 
per. Nations more ancient, whom 
we must not quote for fear of show- 
ing our learning, did the same. 

Trade, commerce, is especially the 
produce of civilization ; it is the 
strongest evidence of a civilized 
country and state of things, next to 
law and the gallows. In European 
civilization, every man’s trade is to 
overreach his neighbour, It is the 
highest proof and mark of civiliza- 
uon, to cheat best and most—to over- 
reach first your friends, and next 
your enemies, reversely; the merit 
's much the same either way. In Ne- 
croland (that Negroland has strange 
iotions of civilizations) a man leaves 
his commodity on the ground to the 
purchaser’s appraisement; it is bought, 
°r not, by a counter declaration ; an 
Englishman would steal it, and never 
pay the price, or he would give a pro- 
missory note which he never intend- 
. ie Lai? or a bill of exchange 
bani e protested, ur become 

ikrupt before payment was due. 
3 a oe England is clearly the 
Ps Dy ized nation of the two; 
makes gunpowder for them 
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to shoot each ether, and builds up a 
Liverpool, with docks and a Lord 
Mayor and a corporation, that it may 
transfer them from cultivating millet 
and coca-nuts at home for theimselves, 
to hoeing coffee and boiling sugar 
for other people ; and makes them 
mad in Africa with the rum which its 
civilization and chemistry produce 
in the West Indies, that they may be 
chained in tiers and carried to make 
more rum, so as to keep up the syse 
tem of commerce and civilization. 

In the ancient modes of civiliza- 
tion, in old Saxony, old Germany, 
old England, old Ireland, old Scot- 
land, a man lied and swore, and wae 
hanged to save his friend’s life. In 
the modern, the proof of civilization 
is to lie and swear for the purpose of 
hanging him—or else to let him be 
hanged, and drawn and quartered too, 
if it is necessary, while we look and 
exclaim—how shocking ! 

Marriage, like hanging, has its 
civilization too. In Catholic land, 
the bride is sprinkled with water call- 
ed Holy—in Lapland with water of 
another description. In Georgia, she 
is carried by the sword—in England, 
by a setilement—in New Holland by 
a good sound cudgelling. In Eng- 
land again, by preaching and conver- 
sion—while, in Greenland, she is con- 
verted by blubber and oil— in France, 
by her mother and the family cenfes- 
sor—in Italy by the prospect of 
freedom and a cicisbeo—and in New 
Zealand by a present of naked sculls 
and baked heads. 

Each process, and many more 
which it would be endless to enume- 
rate, is equelly civilized—all equally 
pride themselves in politeness and 
perfection—all despise others ; and 
who shall decide ? 

If we believe Boswell and Johnson, 
it was a Highlanders politeness to his 
chief to cut “ his bones” for him, In 
Japan, the gentleman proves his per- 
fect civility and eivilization, by cut- 
ting open his abdomen upon a gentle 
hint from his chief—letting the “ abo- 
minable” viscera, as some one calls 
them, fallout. Civilization, in Great 
Tartary, consists in sneezing when- 
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ever the Lama thinks fit to give the 
audible sign. In China, it is for the 
lady to lame herself, by condensing 
her foot into the cavity of a tooth- 
pick case—in Nootka, to carry a log 
of wood in her ears—in one place to 
black her teeth, in another to draw 
them, in a third to file them into 
nails—here, to fill the head with 
grease and white powder—there with 
grease and red powder—elsewhere, 
with grease alone. 

Who shall decide whether the most 
civilized nation is that to which Na- 
ture has given the protuberance be- 
hind, or that which must imitate it 
by borrowing a cushion from the 
mantua-maker ?—whether she who 
daubs her cheeks with carmine, or 
she who plasters it with red ochre, 
approaehes nearest to civilization ? 
~ Which carries the strongest evi- 
dence of civilization ? the Chancel- 
lor’s wig, or the endless tail of a 
Chinese, the turban of a Moslem, or 
a Kevenhuller hat, breeches or kilts, 
caftens or spencers, twenty wives or 
one, crooked sabres or straight ones, 
smoaking tobacco through the mouth, 
or taking it into the nose? Each de- 
spises the other—who is the judge ? 

It is the essence of civilization to 
have nothing todo; nothing to do is 
the only gentleman. To bea gentle- 
man is to have mounted to the sum- 
mit of civilization. A pig has noth- 
ing to do—but to eat; a Turk has 
nothing to do, or tries hard to do no- 
thing ; an Englishman, an European, 
is always doing, always in a fuss. 
The Turk is the civilized man—the 
other is a barbarian. 

The Englishman imz:ines him- 
self civilized because his laws would 
reach from here to Turkey, and his 
lawsuits from the Hejira to the second 
coming, when the great pit will be di- 
vided among the hungry souls of the 
Moslem. ‘The Turk thinks himself 
the civilized native because all his 
laws are in his bible, and his suits 
are determined in five minutes—thus 
do opinions differ. Jonathan con- 
siders himself an ultra-civilizer on 
his mother-land, because he can bul- 
ly his superior, because the more you 
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ring the bell the more he won’t come; 
because he can judge causes and 
keep an alehouse ; because he has 
got rid of all troublesome obser- 
vances—at least he “ guesses” that 
he has advanced “a grade.” Ev- 
rope guessed that it proved its civili- 
zation by multiplying and magnifying 
the trouble and number of its obser- 
vances : Jonathan, and the book of 
Court Etiquette of Louis, are in di- 
ametrics on this insoluble point, 

If we descend to other matters, it 
was the quintessence of civilization 
in Ireland, and it is perhaps the same 
still, to imprison your best friends, 
lock them up, and make them drunk 
first and sick afterwards. The more 
the host and the guests approached 
to the state of beasts, the more civiliz- 
ed were they esteemed. In Scotland, 
the mode of proof was the same, but, 
instead of claret, the material was 
whisky. Civilization in these lands, 
and in England also, was proved, is 
proved, by sending the ladies to their 
own retreats and despising them, 
that greater freedom may ensue for 
dirty conversation and guzzling. 
France proves its civilization by at- 
tending them to the Salon as they 
did to the salle a manger. 

Again, an Englishman picks his 
teeth and gargles in his water-glass 
at dinner, in presence—does, in com- 
pany, every thing that nations other- 
wise civilized perform in private ; 
while Madame de Rambouillet proves 
her civilization in another way, 11 
analogous matters. If an English- 
woman has ought to conceal in her 
love of flowers, she contrives that all 
the world shall know it ; the French- 
woman has no subterfuges, and no- 
body guesses, or is at the trouble of 
trying to guess. All countries have 
their separate estimates of civiliza- 
tion. 

An approved mode of civilizing 
uncivilized nations, is to sell them 4 
blanket-full of small-pox; set them 
by the ears by means of some gul- 
powder and methodist preachers; 
cheat them out of beaver with Brum- 
magem guns; rob them of their lands, 


and so forth. Logan, on the con- 








trary, proposes himself as the only 
civilized man, and his nation as the 
only civilized nation; and he de- 
spises the uncivilized barbarians who 
cheat him with psalm-singing and 
bad locks, In this case alone, our 
decision is easy : Logan and his peo- 
le “ have it” hollow. 

The Greeks were a highly civiliz- 
ed people—they proved it by making 
housemaids of their wives and treat- 
ing them with neglect, while they 
worshipped Phrynes and Aspasias. 
The Romans were not less civilized 
—they did not admit their wives and 
daughters to eat with them at table, 
they did not permit them. to taste 
wine—they considered them as fur- 
niture, the law made them chattels, 
they seld them to their friends. And 
mark how civilizations agree, The 
Oiaheitan chief is a Greek and a 
Roman in the matter of dinner; a 
drunken butcher in Smithfield sells 
his wife also. ‘There are concor- 
dances of civilization. 

‘The Greeks and the Romans were 
the only civilized people of the world 
—the rest were all barbarians, Bar- 
harous Egypt was covered with tem- 
ples and pyramids, any one of which 
would have extinguished all Rome. 
Rome civilized her town by importing 
the barbarous obelisks of barbarian 
Egypt. Barbarous Babylon would 
have contained all the towns of 
civilized Greece, and more—she had 
been a barbarian from the flood ; 
civilized Greece, a thousand years 
after, was to be charmed by the harp 
of Orpheus. She throve wonder- 
lully in civilization, it cannot be de- 
nled—when she borrowed all the 
learning, art, and science of barba- 
rous India and called it her own. 
What was the barbarism of the one, 
became the civilization of the other. 

Greece proved her civilization 
again, by making her women turn in 
a mill, like horses, Norman chival- 
'Y proved its civilization by worship- 
ping its women. The fashion of 
aie .women, say moralists, is the 
ie wt ene remains to set- 
tesa er the Norman savages or 

philosophers of Greece were the 
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most civilized. The volcanées of the, 
Dead Sea broke loose to put an end 
to—what was it? barbarism or civi- 
lization, Here Doctors differ, and 
nations too—we do not decide. 

The civilized Greeks boxed, like 
Kentucky men, at their compota- 
tions, gave each other black eyes, 
and scolded like Billingsgate. Alex- 
ander carried this civilization into 
the land of the barbarous Persians 
and Indians. They woreswords and 


armour in times of peace, at home, 


and among their friends. So do the 
Malays, and the savage Moors, 
Here civilizations agree again; and 
the civilized Scythans fought over 
their cups, as did the civilized Athe- 
niavs and the civilized Paddies, 

We are a civilized people, par ez- 
cellence, by means of our arts; by 
the art of navigation especially; by 
the art of printing, most especially 
still ; by drinking tea, more especial- 
ly of all; by distilling gin and brandy, 
very especially. But these arts did 
not civilize the people who taught 
them to us: thus civilization, in our 
latitude, is not civilization in another, 
as we have proved before. 

Barbarians show their civilization 
by their tolerance in matters of re- 
ligion—such is the consequence of 
being conceited, All civilization is 
indeed but conceit—for we conceive 
our’s to consist in murdering each 
other to decide whether bread is 
flesh ; whether a man with a mitre 
on his head may make every man 
kiss his toe ; whether, of two other 
men without mitres, Wesley is better 
than Whitfield, or Whitheld than 
Wesley. 

As to dancing, civilizations change 
with the age as well as the latitude. 
Minutes de la cour, highland reels, 
waltzes, quadrilles, corants, jiggs, aud 
so on, each and all are civilized, 
some when and where, and barbarous 
at other whens and wheres. Thus 
there have been times and places 
where civilization consisted in bag 
wigs, in steel armour, in shaved 
crowns, shaved beards, mustachios, 
false rumps, boots, silk stockings, aud 
endless more matters—but these be- 
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Jong to the civilization of fashions, 
and that, in itself, is an endless chap- 
ter. 

We must not make our’s endless, 
and shall therefore end—leaving the 
remainder to those who choose to 
study the policies, usages, religions, 
dresses, manners, morals, virtues, 
vices, amusements, and so on of man- 
kind. Let those who can, define 
civilization—let those who know 
how, define barbarism. Let him 
who can regulate the age, the plan, 
the mode of civilization, write his 
chapter also—we have done our duty. 
Let him who can trace the evanes- 
cent limit between civilization and 
barbarism define it; let him inform 
us who of all is the civilized man, 
which of all was the civilized age, 
which of all is the civilized age, what 
religion, what laws, what manuers, 
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what customs are customs of civiliza: 
tion. 

If he is at a loss, let him judge and 
define as a Hindoo, as a Laplander, 
as an Italian, as an Australasian, as 
a Samoiede, as a Greek, as a Kamts- 
chatkan, as an Englishman, as a 
Greenlander, a Turk, an American, 
a Cossack, a Russian, a Siamese, a 
Spaniard, a Pole, a Paddy, a Calmuc 
—he cannot fail to find it out. Ifhe 
is still at a loss, let him begin with 
Adam, and end with George the 
Fourth, We expect his solution 
with impatience ; for, till then, we 
really know not how to balance our- 
selves, (in spite of Lord Chesterfield,) 
how to eat, drink, or think, sit, stand, 
or lie, clothe or build, fight or make 
love, build up governments, or pull 
them down. 
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A SKETCH. 


AS there is scarcely a metropolis or 
place of fashionable resort in the 
civilized world which could not have 
furnished to the pencil of the artist 
characters resembling the individuals 
delineated in the following sketch, it 
cannot be material to state in what 
particular spot the originals resided. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say, that, in a 
large city, where honour is to be 
purchased at a cheaper rate than 
usual, lived a handsome young baron, 
who was a slave to every thing that 
surrounded him. A pair of fine eyes 
made him captive; fashion bound 
him in chains; and prejudice thrust 
him into the darkest dungeon ; yet 
all this did not prevent him from 
being, in his own and his mother’s 
eyes, the most spirited and indepen- 
dent of men. He united a suscepti- 


ble heart with a natural frankness of 


disposition, and it had cost his mo- 
ther great pains to make him a cox- 
comb. She succeeded, at length, 
however, by dint of indefatigable in- 
dustry and care; and her laudable 
exertions for her son’s welfare were 


presently rewarded, for she beheld 
him the idol of her sex; all the 
ladies loved him, and he loved them 
all again. But do not, gentle reader, 
misinterpret this expression to the 
prejudice of our hero:—I do not 
mean to say that he loved them all 
at onee—oh no!—-he loved only 
one at a time, and that with such ar- 
dor! and, with regard to his constan- 
cy, there were even examples of Its 
holding out for months; yet he had 
the good sense never to de violence 
to his own or the lady’s feelings by 
an over-barthensome fidelity. He 
possessed the nicest judgment m 
seizing the word or look that called 
him to conquest, and could distin- 
guish, with no less precision, the crit 
ical moment for desisting from pur” 
suit. 

With qualities such as these, suc 
cess was infallible. One affaire du 
ceur procured him advancement 
the army; another introduced him 
to his prince’s favour ; 2 third led toa 
lucrative appointment. He attempt 
ed every thing, succeeded in every 








jhing, and at length grew weary of 
every thing; so that he was ready 
to ery out with Solomon, the wise 
king, * All, all is vanity.” 

In one of these moments of satiety 
and disgust, our hero had returned 
home a short time before the hour 
of supper. Tfappy the man who ex- 
periences the least ennui at home! 
Such a person belongs to the class of 
superior mortals. ‘The baron threw 
himself upon the couch, stretched 
out his legs, yawned, ran his fingers 
across the strings of his guitar, and 
set the music of the table clock in 
motion. Suddenly it struck him 
that he was married !— Where is the 
wonder that we, his biographers, for- 
got it also till this moment? 

« A-propos!” said he, touching 
the bell-pull. A servant entered, 
“Go to my lady, and ask if I can 
have the pleasure of seeing her.” 
The footman started, fearing to trust 
his ears, and suffered his lordship to 
repeat his orders. which he then 
slowly proceeded to obey with a 
shake of the head. 

The baroness was the amiable 
daughter of a nobleman of high birth 
and breeding, bat of small fortune 
and retired habits; a tender flower, 
that, oppressed by the corrupted air 
of the court, drooped her head and 
languished. Left alone to seek her 
own amusement, she had no alterna- 
live but to suffer herself to be carried 
along by the current of fashionable 
life, She and her husband sometimes 
met accidentally ; they neither avoid- 
ed nor sought each other. There 
were beaux enough to save the baron 
the trouble of finding his wife charm- 
ing and spirituelle, and every where 
enjoyment presented itself, if not for 
her heart, at least for her vanity. 

/ Her husband’s message happened 
to find her in a,state of mind similar 
to his own, She knew not what to 
think of this unexpected visit ; how- 
ever, she sent him word that she was 
disengaged, and would receive him 
with pleasure. He came, hoped he 
Was not intrading, and, seating him- 
self, began to talk about the weather 
and the news of the day. The top- 
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ies of their conversation were com- 
mon-place enough; but Amelia’s wit 
and the baron’s sprightliness impart- 
ed to them an interest. The time 
passed away they knew not how. 
He looked at the clock, wondered it 
was so late, and begged permission 
to sup with her. “ With much plea- 
sure,” said her ladyship, “ if you can 
put up with ordinary fare.” Supper 
was accordingly served, and cheer- 
fulness presided at the board. This 
quiet pleasure possessed the charm 
of novelty for both, Both faisaient 
Vaimable without intending it, and 
were as is usual in that case the 
more successful. They were quite 
a new acquaintance to each other; 
the hours flew away like an arrow, 
and, when bedtime came, the baron 
left his lady, well pleased with his 
evening. On the following day, he 
was engaged to a concert, and did 
not learn till late, that it was post- 
poned in consequence of the sudden 
indisposition of one of the virtwosi. 
The evening was thus left upon his 
hands. How should he beguile the 
weary hours? He called upon his 
lady en passant, and heard that 
she was a little indisposed. Hem! 
thought he, it would be but polite- 
ness to make personal enquiry after 
her health. He sent in his name ac- 
cordingly, begged leave to keep her 
company till supper, and was very 
kindly received. He was sprightly, 
gay, gallant; the supper hour ap- 
proached, and at this time it was 
Amelia who requested him to stay. 
Some countess or other had engaged 
him to a party at cassino—no mat- 
ter—he ventured to stay !—“ You 
know,” said Amelia, “nobody will 
suspect the true cause of your break- 
ing your appointment!” He smiled, 
and was silent a few minutes, “ I 
must tell you something in confi- 
dence,” said he at length, playing 
with his sword-knot-—“ something 
that you will consider more frank 
than gallant—you cannot think how 
much you have altered for the better 
since your marriage.”—“ Since my 
marriage,” replied Amelia jestingly ; 


“JT believe it happened somewhere 
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about the some time as yours.”— 
“ Quite right, madam; but it is in- 
comprehensible what a happy change 
has taken place in you! You were 
at that time so timid, and (pardon 
the expression) so rustic and gauche 
—one can hardly suppose you to be 
the same person. Your mind is no 
longer the same, and your features 
are wonderfully improved.”— Tru- 
ly, my lord, without wishing to re- 
turn your eompliment, I confess that 
all you say of me, I have thought of 
you: but upon my word (she added, 
in somewhat ironical tones) it is well 
that nobody overhears us; for it 
would almost appear that we were 
saying sweet things to each other.” 
‘The conversation lasted some time 
longer in the same key, till at length 
Amelia looked at her watch, and, 
with a charming smile, informed her 
husband that it was growing very 
late. He rose slowly, took a linger- 
ing leave, and went slowly toward 
the door; then suddenly turning 
round--- Madam,” he said, “ I break- 
fast alone every morning, and find it 
dull; will you permit me to take my 
chocolate with your”’—-“ As you 
please,” said the lady; and they 
parted beiter friends than before. 
When our hero awoke the next 
morning, it occurred to him that these 
visits to his own wife might give rise 
to disagreeable reflections, and he 
let himself down so far as to request 
his valet not to mention the circum- 
stance toany bedy. He then hastily 
threw on an elegant robe de chambre, 
and tripped to his wife’s apartments. 
Amelia had just risen in high spir- 
its; the morning glow upon her 
eheek rivalled the glow in the hea- 
vens, and her eye seemed to have 
borrowed a beam from the eye of 
day. She was, in short, indescriba- 
bly fascinating, and in a quarter of 
an hour her husband felt convinced 
that it was far more agreeable to 
breakfast with a charming woman, 
than to yawn over a dull morning- 
paper alone, or sit gaping at his own 
figure in the mirror. 
“What prevents you from stepping 
across to me every morning, if you 
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find it more agreeable >” said Ame. 
lia. He hinted that he was fearful 
of scaring away other and more wel- 
come visitors.—** O for that matter, 
I shall miss nobody so long as you 
compensate the loss.” Indeed, ma- 
dam, I have often wished I were 
not your husband.”—“ Why so ?”— 
“That I might dare to say I love 
you.”— Oh say it at all hazards, for 
the novelty of the thing.”— Fear 
nothing—I hope I shall never so far 
forget myself; but, as we have en- 
joyed two agreeable suppers tete-a- 
tete, suppose you were to give me a 
third this evening ?”— With all my 
heart,” said Amelia. 

The agreement was punctually ful- 
filled by both parties. Their con- 
versation at this time was less spirit- 
ed than before ; they talked less, and 
often gazed at each other ; sometimes 
the heart got the better of the head, 
and it even happened that, during 
a long pause, they unconsciously 
stretched their hands across the table 
and pressed them softly, while the 
servants were behind their chairs! 
Alas! who would have thought it? 
Amelia observed that it was growing 
late, but she did not look at her 
watch; her husband made not the 
smallest preparation for leave-taking ; 
he complained of being tired, and 
yet he was not sleepy. In a word, 
from this day they separated no more 
in the evening, but in the morning, 
after a social dish of chocolate. 

The baron, enraptured with his 
new conquest, tock his lady into the 
country a few weeks afterwards, 
when with astonishment they disco- 
vered that the theatre of nature 
and the concert of the nightingales 
far surpassed all other theatres and 
concerts. They intended, at first, : 
to stay but a few days; they talked 
of returning every morning, and each 
evening changed their minds. At 
length, when yellow autumn came, 
they returned to town. The same 
evening they went to the theatre, 
and our here had the courage to ap- 
pear in the same box with his wife! 
Who would have supposed that one 
unguarded step could Jead thus far‘ 
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MY GRANDFATHER’S LEGACY.—NO. IPF. 
[spe PAGE 206.] 


‘| wonder where all these tales were collected ?” said Matilda, as soon as myaunt’s 
silence announced the privilege of discussion. ‘* It was suspected in the village,” 
replied my mother, with a shrewd look, ‘ that they were partly colletied and partly 
writen by my poor father ; and it is not altogether imapossible that be amused some 
of his leisure hours in the composition of these little sketches.” As my mother spoke, 
John entered with the supper tray, and reading was discontinued for the night. On . 
the following evening we recommenced with 


DISTANT RELATIONS, 


é gree my honour !” said the Hon- 

ourable Burlington Sydney, 
placing his right hand where his heart 
ought to have been — 

“Fie! Burlington, cannot you 
sive us a more charicteristic asseve- 
ration ?”” asked Lady Frances Flou- 
rish, fixing her large grey eyes on 
him with a most fashionable stare. 

“Nay, then, on my elegance, if 
your Ladyship so wills it,” said the 
Exquisite, as he sauntered up the 
apartment, and looked into one of 
the splendid mirrors with a languid 
yawn of self-satisfied admiration, 

At this moment the footman an- 
nounced my entrance, and a second 
yawn, more heartfelt, and conse- 
quently more decided, welcomed me. 
Lady Frances was beading a silk 
purse, or rather affecting to do so— 
the “ Crusaders” were on the table, 
aud the leaves were divided at page 
3, by a gold pencil-case, to denote 
where her morning studies had ter- 
minated. ‘The dowager, her mother, 
was reading “ The Art of Beauty,” 
while her daughter was practising its 
wiles. They were a goodly group, 
but by no means a singular one. 

Now, in the house where I sketeh- 
ed this picture, I am one of those 
care-nothing animals denominated 

distant relations”—~-an old bachelor, 
moreover, with more hundreds than 
heirs, and, consequently, I am allow- 
ed to say rude things which are not 
resented, and to do rude things which 
are unnoticed : “ Oh, that’s just like 
my cousin !” from the fair lips of 
an Frances, or the faded ones of 
‘er Right Honourable mother, al- 
Vays exonerates me. Now, as I grie- 
Vously; dislike the said Burlington 


Sydney, whom I have brought on 
the scéna, and, as my young cousin 
is about to add him to the number 
of my “ distant relations,” there are 
moments when I included him in my 
little bons queries, aud so it chanced 
this day. 

“ No, but ’pon my soul !” recom- 
menced the lover, resuming the con- 
versation which my entrance had in- 
terrupted, “ your Ladyship is horrifi- 
cally hard upon me. If mine was 
not the finest hunter in the Park, 
may [be spilt the next time I mount 
him.” 

“Such an event would create a 
little surprise,” said I, drily, “ the 
scum always runs off first.” 

“ Ah, that’s just like my cousin !” 
half smiled, half pouted the bride-. 
elect. | 

“ Why, you know he stumbled, 
Burlington,” said the mother pettish- 
ly, “or you would not have offered 
him for a hundred and twenty to 
Lord Gohard.” 

“ No, on my veracity !” cried the 
Dandy ; “I only thought that in case 
of such an event, Gohard’s head 
might as well be broken as mine.” 

“ [ should apprehend,” said I, 
once more mingling in the conversa- 
tion, “that there was litile risk of 
such a catastrophe: the fall might 
cause some little sensation after your 
decease, for, as soft substances are 
the most susceptive, there might be 
anawkward bump on the skull, which 
however, the phrenologists would 
doubtless determine did not-exactly 
denote any particular quality.” 

There was a pause. :—Lady Fran- 
ces curled her lip, until I read on it 
that had I not been a bachelor of. 
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sixty with a good fortune, she could 
have been to the full as bitter on me 
as I wason herlordelect. However, 
I had learnt even in the few moments 
of my stay, that the Honourable 
Burlington Sydney was a_horse- 
jockey, and I knew, moreover, that 
Lord Gohard was his friend. ‘ So 
you bought the large emerald at the 


sale, the other day, did you not?” 


asked the Dowager, internally mar- 
velling that it had not yet been trans- 
ferred to her daughter. “ I’ faith, 

es,” replied the Exquisite with a 
eros wink, “ and, quiz me, [ was 
near bit—took it to —— to have it 
mounted for Lady Frances, and he 
found a flaw; so I had it put up 
again, and told old Mrs. Bangpore, the 
nabob’s wife, in confidence, that it 
was unique, aud she bought it in at 
fifty guineas more than it cost me— 
Ha! hha !” and the honourable laugh- 
ed as heartily as tight stays and affec- 
tation would permit. 

Strange! thought I, that no man 
ever lacked intelligence to be a 
knave ; so the Honourable Burlington 
Sydney was a swindler ! 

“ Apropos de vin, Lady Frances,” 
continued the lover, “ D’Aubrey 
and (drank the bet last night.” 

“ T should imagine you were a lit- 
tle en l’air, Burlington,” said the lady 
calmly, as she added another bead 
to her purse. 

“ Pon my conscience!” here he 
was thinking of a something in the 
moon, as he had just before proved 
to us—lI was not en l’air to my know- 
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ledge,: but this morning I discovered 
that some plebeian had incarcerated 
me in the watch-house, for having 
sung an opera air somewhat above 
concert pitch.” 

At this period of the conversation 
I took my leave, with the pleasant 
conviction that we were about to en- 
graft a horse-jockey, a swindler, and 
a drunkard on the family tree :—} 
was afraid to stay longer, lest I might 
be farther enlightened on the merits 
of the honourable suitor of my far-off 
cousin, But all these are mere venial 
errors, I am told—the offsprings of 
fashion. Burlington Sydney is ca- 
ressed by a large and noble circle ; 
he rides fiue horses ; is a knowing 
whip ; eats, drinks, walks, yawns, 
and gambles fashionably ; is, in fact, 
(so says my right Honourable cousin, 
the Dowager,) is in every respect the 
husband she should have selected for 
her danghter—he is rich, well look- 
ing, thoughtless, and fashionable. 

Lady Frances Flourish is a sensi- 
ble woman, but she has out-flirted 
some score of danglers, and now she 
prefers matrimony and a fool, to in- 
dependence and self-respect. She 
must, she does, see his folly ; but she 
shuts her eyes against conviction, and 
treats reason like an intruder. Will 
she do this when she has been a wife 
twelve months? I only fear that if 
by the period I have mentioned, the 
Honourable Burlington Sydney has 
not broken either her heart or her 
neck, she will wish she had harkened 
to the voice of a “ distant relation.” 





A GHOST; OR, THE WELL-CONTRIVED ESCAPE. 


IR Edward Vavasour, fighting in 

the royal cause at the battle of 
Marston-Moor, fell amidst his gal- 
lant exertions. At the moment of 
his fall, a gentleman who was devot- 
edly attached to him, and who had 
always an unlucky habit of interfer- 
ing in the concerns of other people, 
happened to be close by him. ‘This 
was sir William D’Avenant, who, 
from having been, in the “ piping 


times of peace,” merely an idle couri- 
ier and poet, had now become a sol- 
dier of some renown, and was el- 
trusted with a nominally important 
command, which somebody else exe- 
cuted for him. He loved sir Edward 
with the warmest and most disin- 
terested affection; they were sworn 
brothers: in their less busy times 
they had capped verses at court, and 
once clubbed a masque at a royal 
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entertainment, The knight’s duty 


ought to have kept him at York on 
that day: but his busy propensities 
led him to Marston-Moor ; and, when 
there, his inclination induced him to 
fight near sir Edward Vavasour. 

Sir William’s courage was of a 
companionable quality; he could 
never fight until some one would set 
him the example : by himself, he said, 
he felt like one line in a couplet, in 
waut of another to rhyme with, He 
confessed he was so indolent, that, 
upon some occasions, he would ra- 
ther be kicked than fight single-hand- 
ed; yet such was the sociability of 
his temper, that, side by side with a 
real fighting man, he would lay on 
like one of the knights of the Reund 
Table. He had been mauling all 
the parliamentarians who came with- 
in his reach with true poetical fervor, 
bestowing with each blow some 
quaint imprecation or odd nickname 
upon his adversary, to the great 
amusement of the soldiers near him, 
with all of whom he was a great fa- 
vourite, Not one of the rogues that 
he smote but he had a jest or a sar- 
casm for; and he had been cracking 
skulls and jokes until his strength and 
his wit were considerably impaired. 
The conviction that the day was de- 
cidedly going against his party came 
at the same moment that he found 
himself making a short blow and a 
bad pun, At this instant, too, he 
saw his friend sir Edward go down 
from a blow dealt to him by a raw- 
boned butcher of Tadcaster, who 
was a captain in the parliamentarian 
army. “Knave!” he cried, as he 
spurred his horse against this ruffian, 
“thou shalt no more shed the blood 
of man or of beast!” and rising in 
his stirrups, he cleft the savage giant’s 
head nearly asunder, and brought 
him down to the ground. “ Thus,” 
he continued, “do I revenge my 
friend, and many a score of honest 
sheep and oxen.” With the assist- 
ance of an old soldier, of whose life 
this was the last kind action (for 
@ random shot from a Roundhead 
blacksmith’s petronel sent him soon 
afierwards into the kingdom of the 
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ghosts), he placed sir Edward, now 
nearly insensible, before him on_ his 
horse, and set off at a round pace 
towards York. He soon found, how- 
ever, that it was hopeless to attempt 
to reach the city, for a party of the 
enemy’s horse lay before him. To 
his still greater mortification he saw 
that he was observed by them; turn- 
ing, therefore, his horse’s head round, 
he spurred without sparing, and fairly 
fled away, not knowing or caring 
whither, so that he might distance 
them. 

The two friends arrived safely at 
Calverley-hall, the seat of sir Ed- 
ward, situated in a wood, which was 
supposed to be haunted by the ghost 
of sir Roger de Calverley, who had 
been pressed to death in the reign of 
Edward IV. for refusing to plead to 
an indictment of murder. Ryder, 
the captain of a troop of parliamen- 
tarian club-men, was preparing to 
take possession of the mansion, and, 
in the mean time, his men blocked 
up all the avenues to it, D’Ave- 
nant, in the disguise of a puritan 
minister, insinuated himself into the 
confidence of Ryder, and thus con- 
trived the escape of sir Edward. He 
said to his friend, “ There is nothing 
to be done with this ruffian but by 
frightening him; I advise you, there- 
fore, to steal out by the garden-gate, 
and make the best of your way to 
the wood. We must needs pass 
through it in our way from this place. 
I wilt contrive so that Ryder shall be 
my compagnon de voyage, and shall 
have much mistaken my man if 1 do 
not not make him aid our project in 
some way or other. I mean to fright- 
en him with the old story about sir 
Roger de Calverley; do you take 
care to be near the road, and contrive 
by some signal to let me know you 
are within hearing; you must then 
keep very close to us: you will know 
the miller by his white coat ; he rides 
a very stout gelding, which can carry 
two for a few miles as well as need 
be. When I shall say “Leap on” 
for the third time, you must jump up 
behind the miller, and spur his horse 
as hard as you can, while you gripe 
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him tightly. If the worst comes to 
the worst, and the villain should not 
be so much frightened as I reckon 
upon, you must put a stop to his 
resistance by killing him; but, as 
the county is full of his friends, this 
would at all events be dangerous, 
and I hope will not be necessary. If, 
however, it should, you must do any 
thing but shoot him, for that will 
make a noise and ruin all. Now 
God be with you !” he said, squeez- 
ing his friend’s hand: “ away to the 
garden-gate ; keep near the path in 
the wood ; and remember, the third 
time that I shall say “ Leap on,” 
you mrst be én croupe.” 

While sir William was proceeding 
with his companion, who seemed to 
be reflecting on the story which he 
had heard, he said, “ Fear nothing ; 
but here it is that his ghost does re- 
ally walk—here in this very wood ; 
and I have heard many a traveller 
say that he has seen him, and that he 
sometimes mounts behind them, and 
gallops with them to the river, where 
he quits them; for the spirits of hell, 
you know, cannot cross a running 
stream. ‘The only danger, beside 
the fright, from such a visitation, is, 
that the traveller may be induced to 
break silence: then the ghost would 
have power to dash him from his 
saddle, and perhaps to kill him.” 
“JT wish to my heart that we were 
upon the bridge,” said Ryder, whose 
terrors increased notwithstanding all 
his efforts to control them. “ He 
cones,” continued sir William, “ in 
the shape of a tall man,—What’s 
that? Oh, nothing but the white 
stem of a birch—Sir Roger comes 
in the shape of a tall man; and, be- 
fore the traveller is aware, he leaps 
on to the horse’s crupper, calling 
out, in a veice as solemn and hol- 
low as if it issued from a deep grave, 
‘ Leap on,” 

At this moment the exclamation 
of sir William was echoed by another 
voice immediately behind. “Leap 
on” sounded in the ears of the hor- 
ror-stricken miller; and, before he 
could have looked round, even if he 
had dared to do so, he felt his arms 
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tightly grasped by those of some be- 
ing who was mounted behind him, 
The club-man uttered a low groan ; 
but, between terror and intoxication, 
was perfectly incapable of exertion 
or of resistance. ‘The horse, either 
terrified at the supernatural load 
which he bore, or influenced by the 
spurs of the new comer, set off at a 
smart gallop, which soon brought 
them (for sir William kept up at the 
same speed) to the gate where Ry- 
der’s men were posted. The night 
was dark; but the club-men, who 
were on guard, knew their leader’s 
white coat, and, expecting the elder 
to be in his company, they did not 
offer to stop the travellers and, mere- 
ly uttered a surly “Good night.” 
“The captain is riding his old pace 
to-night,” said one of the Round- 
heads. “He rides as if the devil 
were behind him,” said another. 
“ Belike he is” said the first; “ and 
I wish he may stick to ’un;” for the 
captain was not too much beloved in 
his own troop. They then closed 
the gate. 

In the mean time they kept on at 
speed. Ryder was~more than half 
inclined to ery out as he passed the 
gate; but the caution of the elder 
came across him, and his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth. 


_ Trembling with fear, and almost 


sinking from the rough grasp of the 
demon who held him, he saw with 
delight that they were approaching 
the bridge. It was a rude wooden 
structure, with a rail on one side 
ouly. The stream beneath was rapid, 
but not very deep. “ Now,” thought 
the frightened club-man, “ these bor- 
rors will have an end;” but he was 
again deceived ; his horse’s fore-feet 
thundered upon the bridge: and at 
the same moment a loud and dread- 
ful voice roared in his ear, “ Leap 
off! He could bear no more; his 
strength and his senses yielded at 
this last blow, as dreadful as it was 
unexpected ; the hot breath of the 
fiend behind seemed to have blasted 
his very soul ; and he sunk powerless 
into the arms of his tormentor. The: 
latter shifting the hold he had upon 








him, and checking the herse as he 
directed it nearer to the edge of the 
water, loosened Ryder’s large body 
from the saddle, and, with a slight 
twist, tumbled him on to the bridge, 
whence he rolled into the stream. 
The cold water, and the terror of 
drowning, soon roused him from his 
jmaginary fears: he swam toward 
the bank, and got safely to land, 
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Long before this, however, the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs had died away, 
and the noise of the fiend’s mad gal- 
lop had given place to the total still- 
ness of the night. 

The result of this trick was the 
escape of sir Edward, who hasten- 
ed to the coast, and passed over to 
the continent. 





ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING TALL. 
(Non) “ Pulchrum est digito monstrari.”"—Prnrs. 


A WRETCHED being, whom the 
winds of heaven have not visited 
by day, for these three months, save 
through the window of his attic, 
whom the finger of man pointed at 
as a monster among God’s creatures, 
whom the world’s mocks and jeers 
and idiot laughter pursued wherever 
he went, as if the stamp of Cain had 
been impressed upon bis forehead— 
now addresses you ; and in the absence 
of all other friends, makes you the 
confidant of his sorrows. From what 
[ have said, you will doubtless infer, 
that some moral feeling, some con- 
scicncious motive, actuated my per- 
secutors in tormenting me; that some 
presumptive, if not positive proof of 
guilt attached to me; or that some 
injury, done to my fellow-creatures 
made me the object of their malevo- 
lence :—but no! with nothing of this 
kind have they been able to reproach 
me. I followed the straight forward 
path of honesty in all my dealings 
and intercourse with them 3; this 
should have insured me respect. I 
was free even from the imputation 
of acrime; this should have protect- 
ed me from insult. I was conscious 
of having- committed no intentional 
Wrong against any living being; this 
should have saved me from the taunts 
of ridicule, But, alas, from a cir- 
cumstanee over which I had no con- 
trol, and for which, therefore, I 
ought not to have been made amen- 
able ; from a mere whim of nature— 
a freak of fate—I was deomed to suf- 
ter these miseries and humiliations 


from nine-tenths of those whom 
chance threw in my way.—And, for 
what ? I was—SEvEN FEET HIGH ! 


“ The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent—no more.” 


Would you credit it, Sir ? for this I 
have been followed like some strange 
animal unseen before among meu ; 
for this 1 have borne anguish and 
wounded pride and undeserved dis- 
grace; for this I have been gazed at 
as a huge libel on the human form ; 
as a creature which had little in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind; and 
for which mankind entertained no 
sympathies ; as an idelible blot on 
the fair page of life—a curse personi- 
fied— 


** A tear on nature’s universal smile.” 


The world is generally very pro- 
fuse of such sayings as “ manner 
make the man.’ “ The person is 
nothing ; politeness, learning, morali- 
ty, are the qualifications that people 
judge from, in estimating the merit of 
individuals.” But the greater por- 
tions of men belie their hearts. The 
do not condescend to search effec 


ly. They are satisfied with externals, 


Their likings and antipathies are but 


skin deep. In fact, a being possessed of 
nature’s “ fair proportions,” however 
limited his intellectual greces may be, 
is, in their estimation, a man—a 
reasonable creature—one of them. 
Whilst he to whom Providence has 
given an unusually gigantic form and 
stature, although he may inherit a 
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soul proportioned to the body that 
contains it, isdeemed little more than 
a monster—a barbarian—uninitiated 
in the councils of humanity, <A guil- 
ty man, provided he be of ordinary 
dimensions, shall walk the streets un- 
neticed by the million, without insult 
and without derision : whereas an 
innocent Gog—a guileless Colossus 
—an unoffending Polyphemus—shal! 
be annoyed by the half-suppressed 
laughter, the pointing of the finger, 
and the chuckling whisper, (those de- 
moniac attributes of unworthy man !) 
of every fool and knave and scoun- 
drel who has the envied privilege of 
being neither more nor less than five 
feet eight inches high, Oh! Mr. 
Editor! [am sick at heart! Weary 
of existence ! Disgusted with my tel- 
low creatures! I have been forced 
to bury myself in the solitude of my 
own chamber ! I am dead to all that 
is passing in the world! And, why is 
this? Because my feelings are too 
sensitive to bear the idle gaze, and 
unprovoked attacks of the crowds of 
loitering boys, and gaping females, 
and heartless men, that surround me 
at every turn. 

At one time a greasy-jacketed fel- 
low, bearing a ladder and torch, asks 
me as a particular favour, to save 
him the trouble of ascending the for- 
mer, by taking off the tops of his 
lamps, and applying the lighted torch 
to the wicks; adding, whilst he 
screws his mouth up to an impudent 
assumption of gravity, “ Your honeur 
won’t have to stretch much—you 
needn’t stand on tip-toe, Sir! No 
need of stilts, your wership !” &c. 
At another time a whitling, whose 
eyes happened io be some inches 
nearer his mother earth than my own 
—a coxcomb, clad in white corded 
small-clothes, with drab gaiters, and 
a piece of very doubtful apparel on 
his back—a something which is not 
long enough to constitute a benjamin, 
and too long fora dress coat or spen- 
cer—stops me in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and, with an affected draw! and 
vacant stare, tells me, he should feel 
particularly obliged—materially hon- 
oured—extremely gratified, if I would 
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let him know the hour by St. Paul's 
clock; as he is so far removed from 
it that, curse him if he can distinguish 
one hand fromthe other. One with 
pretended earnestness accuses me of 
having stolen flower-pots from his 
garret window. Another charges me 
with the murder of his wife, who, he 
avers, caught cold and died, in con- 
sequence of the rain having penetrat- 
ed through the roof of his house upon 
her bed; all of which, he says, was 
occasioned by my having taken away 
the tiles: while a little sneering fel- 
low, in a suit of rusty black, wishes 
to be informed whether it is true that 
the atmosphere becomes colder in 
proportion as we ascend, 

But I am getting ured of recount- 
ing the multifarious insults I have 
experienced ; the unmerited suffer- 
ing I have undergone. Yet, one thing 
I must not omit—the women, those 
seeming angels, from whom I thought 
we received the better portion of our 
nature—to whom I conceived man 
to be indebted. for half his divinity; 
the women—whose eyes are suns— 
whose words are music—whose looks 
are love—treated me as unceremo- 
niously, and as coldly, and unfeeling- 
as those of my own sex. Iwas never 
phlegmatic enough to contemplate 
beauty without a feeling of admira- 
tion —nor occasionally, without love. 
I offered my hand at various periods 
of my life to at least adozen, Clarissa 
excused herself by saying that she 
was very chilly during the winter, and 
therefore particularly partial to a 
small and low room, which would, if 
she married me deprive her of her 
husband’s society till the Spring. 
Rosa affirmed she was remarkably 
fond of walking, and as she should 
not be able to reach my arm, begged 
to decline “ my polite offer.” Jane 
said, that looking up at me _ hurt her 
neck ; and what was worse than all, 
a servant girl, by whose beauty I was 
fool enough to be captivated, made 
me a low curtsey, and, with a mali- 
cious affectation of humility, declared 
she was but a mean body, a poor ser- 
vant, and could not think of looking 
so high ! 
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Enouch of these examples of con- 
tempt and injustice. What Malvotio 
unjustly says to Olivia I might with 
perfect propriety apply to mankind 
in general : 

“ You have done me ‘wrong—notorious 
wrong.” 
Pu: Thave no time for reproaches ; 


i: is now mv hour to go out, for 
‘“ The iron tongue of midnight has told 
LIVE lve.”? 


Your afflicted Servant, W. 


P.S. Even things inanimate are 
my enemies—-bedsteads, fashioned 
for cen‘ler purposes, “ murder sleep 
—iie innocent sleep 3” and stage- 
coaches, intended for the relief of 
travellers, appear to be set up to run 
aszinst every thing like relief and 
comfort to me. On a journey of 
business or of pleasure, rare is the 
inn in which I can find a bed to re- 
pose my weary limbs on, for while 
my trunk is at rest, my legs are al- 
ways taking the wir ; and en a win- 


ter’s night it is still worse, for while 
iny body, by the aid of well-warmed 
sheets, is in Calcutta, my feet are in 
Lapland, ‘The chaise, the mail, the 
stage-coach, or, as the Quaker calls it, 
“ the leathern convenience,” is any 
thing but a convenience to me, unless 
it be convenient to suffer all the hor- 
rors of torture in the shape of cramp. 
To endure it with patience, or to 
seek relief without some scurrile 


jest, is equally impossible. It was 


but the other day when, on the coach- 
men stopping to change horses, I 
said—“ Well, I'll just get out and 
stretch my legs ;” an old lady op- 
posite exclaimed, with a malicious 
grin, “* No, Sir, pray don’t—there’s 
no need—don’t stretch ’em for Hea- 
ven’s sake !” I have been told that 
that this is an old joke, but J found 
it none; indeed, there’s no fun in 
this world for me. Your little fellows 
have a complete monopoly of the 
article—that’s the long and the short 
of it, 
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Tae greenwood tree! the greenwood tree! 

He is fair, and tall, and goodly to see ; 

He lifteth his leafy head to the sky, 

And yt th his green arms wide and 
igh. 

The wind may blow, he hears it not ; 

The storm may rage, he fears it not; 

He puts forth his leaves rejoicingly, 

And for king or baron careth not he. 

And we will be like thee, greenwood tree. 


The greenwood tree! the greenwood tree! 

Goodly shelter granteth he 

'o the birds that on his boughs are sing- 

ng, 

lo the flow’rs that at his foot are spring- 
Ing ; 

_ shade is sought by the dappled doe, 

‘hen the merry archer bends his bow ; 


And the hare, and the kid, to his broad 
shade flee, 

For the weak and succourless sheltereth 
he ; 

And we will be like thee, greenwood tree. 


Then hail to thee ! thrice hail to thee! 

Pride of the forest, greenwood tree ! 

Who givest alike thy goodly schawe 

To the proud baron and the bold outlaw ; 

When the north wind blows, may it shake 
thee not ; 

When the lightning glares, may it scathe 
thee not ; 

But, when we are gone where all shall be, 

May thy gallant branches wave wide and 
free, 

Pride of the forest, greenwood tree. 





WOMAN’S 


WE parted on a lovely even, 


€n nature smiled ing? 
birth, on spring’s young 


“a all was bright and pure in heaven, 
€n all was calm and still on earth! 


HEART. 


The peaceful ocean, wide and far, 
Reposed in floods of silvery light; 

And clear and sparkling was each star 
That gemm’d the azure “brow of night." 
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My Henry cried, “ Behold that ray 
That seems with changeless light to 
bura— 
When that bright orb from heaven shall 
stray, 
His Ellen’s love will Henry spurn! 


Then hear me, Ellen, while I swear 
Eternal love, although we part.” 
With tearful eye I pledged him there © 
The changeless truth of Woman’s 
Hearr. 
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We parted— Year has followed year, 
And lingering time has darkly rolled— 
No orb has left its radiant sphere, 
Yet Henry’s heart is changed and cold! 


But nought can alter woman’s love— 
That flame, once lit, will ne’er de- 
part ; 
And well my blighted youth can prove 
The changeless truth of Woman's 
HEART. 
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MEMOIRS OF CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


E never heard of this work till 
afew days ago. But, having 

read it, we begin to believe, that we 
spoke, the other day, somewhat more 
sharply than we should, of American 
apathy, concerning the genius of 
Brown. This Mr Dunlop, we sus- 
pect, was the author of a life, of 
George Frederick Cooke, in Ameri- 
ca; avery decent affair (the book, 
we mean) ; with two or three come- 
dies—er plays—or serious farces— 
or something else, of which we have 
but a very imperfect recollection ; 
yet, such as we have, is in their fa- 
vour. Brown’s life was written—we 
rather guess—for Mr Colburn’s li- 
brary ; wherefore the nice little puff, 
some years ago, in the New Month- 
ly. Bating the criticism of Mr D., 
whieh is bad enough, and takes up a 
good share of the book ; bating an- 
other part of it— which we regard as 
a capital specimen of sober, serious, 
chrononhotonthology—with a tedious 
good-for-nothing essay or two—and 
a few letters not worth reading—the 
book is a pretty good sort of a book: 
that is—of the whole 337 pages oc- 
tavo, about eighty or a hundred— 
small duodecimo—would be worth 
reading,—and yet, we are not sorry 
for having waded over the whole. 
{t has been of great use to ourself ; 
it has enabled us to correct several 
errors, of time or fact, or both, into 
which we have been led of late, 
while inquiring about poor Brown. 
By this Lirz, we perceive that he 
was born Jan. 17, 1771; that he 


died (we know not whiere, by the 
book ; but we suppose, in Philadel- 
phia)—Feb. 22, 18103; that he was, 
therefore, 39, at his death; that he 
was educated for the bar (like most 
of the chief writers, and all the chief 
statesmen ef North America)—that, 
beside the books, which we enume- 
rated, (see vol. II., p. 360,) he was 
the author of two political pamphlets, 
of great value ; many papers, which 
we forget, with pleasure ; a system 
of geography (incomplete )—was ed- 
itor of the American RecistTer, (a 
work of real worth,) five volumes of 
which were completed under his 
own eye; that he was in Philadel- 
phia, during the yellow fever of nine- 
ty-three ; but that his attack hap- 
pened at New York, in 1798; that 
his novels were written at New 
York, where he established a Maga- 
zine or two; that he wrote with re- 
markable rapidity ; that several of 
his stories were under way, all at 
the same time ; that Carwin was the 
first, written; Axcuin (a fragment) 
the first, published ; that his tales ap 
eared in the following order—Wie- 
land, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, Ed- 
gar Huntly, Clara Howard (publish- 
ed here first, under the title of Philp 
Stanley,) Jane Talbot (published 
here, in 1804); that he was not mal- 
ried, tillafter the novels were writteD, 
so that his wife could not have help- 
ed him in them, however she might 
have assisted in the Magazines, Pam- 
phlets, or Register ; and that his 
children were boys—twins. 
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Joun Butt in Amenica.—A very 
clever, saucy, ill-tempered book ; 
with a deal of snappish rough satire 
in it; much biting truth ; and a sort 
of'laboured cross-humour, at which 
you cannot help laughing, bitter and 
surly as it is 5 ungraceful and wicked 
as it is—wicked, we say ; because, of 
a truth, it is very malicious—angry 
—spiteful. A very large part of it 
isa caricature—and a very happy 
one, too, of the absurd accounts 
which are given about America, the 
American habits, language, vices, in- 
stitutions, &c. &c. by that class of 
writers, who come under the title— 
God forgive us—of “ British travel- 
lers in America 3” a set of —— who 
have done more mischief, and sow- 
ed more evil, rancorous thought, be- 
tween two great proud nations—for- 
ty times over, than all the war, in 
which they have encountered each 
other. 

The design of the book is well 
enough—or might be forgiven, at 
any rate, in such a case 3 but the ex- 
ecution is bad—bad, because it is 
not cheerful enough ; bad, because 
you see the bitterness of private feel- 
ing at the bottom of all the sharp 
truth, which appears. 

We like the system of decided re- 
taliation. Hard knocks, for us—no 
“ pelting with roses.” There is glo- 
ry in beating a stout man; little or 
no disgrace, if we are beaten by him. 
We are willing to give—or take—as 
the case may réquire—an eye for an 
eye; or a tooth for a tooth—in our 
way; but we would have all preju- 
dice, and private personal animosity, 
kept clear off, while a man is pulling 
the tooth, or “ gouging” the eyes of 
a whole nation ; that‘ls—if we made 
an attack upon a people, because 
that people, or a part of their under- 
Strappers, had wronged our people, 
ora part of our understrappers, we 
should be very careful to make it, in 
such a way, that our indignation 
would appear to be roused, not for 
ourselves, but for our country; or, 
at least, for our countrymen, It 
should weer so—as a matter of po- 
licy, whether it Was, or was not, so 3 
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for truth itself—the truth of a ge 
rior being, would be doubted, if it 
were known that he had a direct per- 
sonal view, in promulgating it. 

herefore, we should say that 
Paulding has overshot his mark. In 
every page of this volume, which 
would appear, or should appear, to 
be the patriotic, generous, brave 
praise-worthy undertaking of a good 
fellow, ripe for mischief, or frolic, 
er both—in behalf, not of himself, or 
his own dirty quarrel, but of a great 
nation, afar off,—in every page or 
two, at every turn, where you are 
wholly unprepared for it—wholly— 
there starts up a phrase, or a flour- 
ish, which puts you upon asking, 
why the devil he is for ever goin 
out of the way, for a back-hand 
slap at the Quarterly Review. Then, 
of course, the game is up—the mur- 
der is out. For, when it is well un- 
derstood, by the readers of “ Joun 
Buy 1x AMEricA,” that it is written 
by the reputed author of “ Oxip En- 
GLAND BY A New Enoianp Man,” 
which was reviewed, in a very bad 
way, by the Quarterly ; when this 
truth comes to be understood by 
them, how much will they care for 
the rubbing up of Joha Bull in Ame- 
rica P—not a fig. 

Tre Rerucee.—The greater part 
of this work is insupportably tedious. 
It is written, we should suppose, by 
one, who has a great reputation for 
grave humour—in some village, of 
America. And yet, if the writer 
will—he may, in our opinion, write 
a much better story than Cooper ever 
did, or ever can. We had no idea 
of this when we took up the Refu- 
gee ; nor when we had ploughed half 
through it—for ploughing it was, in 
truth ; but such is our deliberate opin- 
ion, our fixed belief, now. 

The author has poetry in him.— 
Cooper has not. For example; he 
says, (Refugee, vol. 1. 280,)—“W here 
the sun first throws his beams , the 

side of a grassy knoll, divin 
code the ieee to ixsenthral a wre 
let,”—&c. Is that age or is it not? 

His portrait of Washington is ad- 
mirable, for truth; and so, indeed, 
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are the r part of his brief 
sketches. Try him on another tack. 
“ Master Gil,” he says—(we quote 
him here, for his familiar words, not 
for his poetry )}— Master Gil was a 
healthy urchin. of four, as noisy as 
sin, and as brown as a berry. You 
might hear him of (on) a clear after- 
noon, the distance of half a mile, hal- 
looing to the birds, as they winged 
their way to the mountains, for their 
evening nap. He was known by 
every person for ten miles around, 
as he seldom suffered a well-condi- 
tioned nag to. pass, witheut an at- 
tempt to purchase him; and, where 
the housings and trappings were gay, 
detaining him, vi et -armis, by the 
bridle,”’—“ With a copper clenched 
in his fist.”—-Very trivial as that 
sketch is, we value it; for it must 
have been copied from life. 

But, in justification of what we 
say, let us give another passage. It 
is a capital scene ; altogether charac- 
teristic. Ethan Allen was an atro- 
cious outlaw, a brave bad man, who, 
without any authority, raised a troop 


of white savages, like himself, soon 
after the breaking out of the revolu- 
tionary war in America; and went 


up against Quebec. He failed, of 
course —after enduring incredible fa- 
tigue and hardship; was taken pri- 
soner, and packed off to this country 
for trial—as a traitor, On the pas- 
sage, he- exhibited so many feats of 
strength, and such desperate rash im- 
piety, that every creature on board 
was afraid of him ; and afraid, for 
the ship. One day, being unable to 
reach the captain, who called Wash- 
ington a traitor—as the story goes— 
Allen bit a piece out of a glass tum- 
bler, chewed it up, and spat it in his 
face. He was very profane. Every 
other word was an oath; and yet his 
oaths were all his own—character- 
ized by a sort of terrible humour, 
“ T would have all hell boiled down 
to a bucket full,” said he, one day, 
“and make every Tory on earth 
swallow a wine-glass of it; and as 
for Lord North—I hope to see him 
there yet, with the door locked,the 
key lost, and a board over the chim- 
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ney.” He had the reputation of he. 
ing bullet proof; and here, we shill 
take the liberty of inaking a short 
extract from a manuscript in our pose 
session, by way of showing what Al. 
len was, before we give the passage 
that we have in view, from the Ke- 
fugee. 

“It was in the heat of summer, 
Allen was riding through a piece of 
open wood, or pine barren, as they 
call it there, with a score or. two of 
his red and white savages, behind, 
While they were on their way,a 
thunder cloud came. up 3; and several 
huge trees within sight of them were 
struck. The followers of this old 
reprobate were frightened, and took 
to the wood : but he sat sil, eursing 
and swearing, and bawling afier them 
to come back, and he’d show ’eni a 
bit o’ clear stuff; he’d show ‘em that 
he wasn’t afeard of the Evil One 
himself; not he--being thunder proof, 
as well as bullet proof. While he 
was hallooing after them—ihe sturdy 
old blasphemer—and calling them ail 
the bad names that he could lay his 
tongue to,—crash !—erack !—whizz! 
—down came the thunder and light- 
ning, all in a heap together, upon a 
tree, not more than six or eight yards 
off, and shivered it into a thousand 
pieces, ‘Very well done!’ cried 
he; ‘ very well done, I swar !’ rein- 
ing up, and heaving out his broad 
chest, very much as if he were on 
parade, reviewing a troop of invisi- 
ble sharp-shooters,~-‘ Very _ well, 
faith an’ wax! what if yer try a pall 
o’ that are button wood tree, yor- 
der? That'll work your hide for 
yer, | guess,’ 

“ The words were hardly out of 
his mouth, when lo! a tremendous 
clap of thunder broke over his head; 
and a stream of lightning struck the 
tree; tore it up by the roots, filled 
the air with leaves aud dust, and fired 
all the bushes about. 

“ ¢ Hourraw for you!’ cried Allens 
‘hourraw. for you! | Dawn harosem 
that, by the great. Gawsh of Jaccp ? 
heaving himself up in. the saddie, 
throwing his head. back, so. that all 
might see him. brave the Destroye!; 
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and smiting his broad iron chest, 
with all his power, till it rang like the 
solid rock: ‘Dawn harnsom, by 
Gawsh! maybe ye’d like to try old 
Ethan, arter that 7’ ” 

Now for the picture of this man, 
as we met with it in “ The Refugee,” 
where the hero encounters the old 
wretch in prison, 

«< By the pillar of fire !’ cried he 
(Allen) — By the pillar of fire, here 
is a fresh victim !? 

“«¢How do you know that, sir?’ 
asked Gilbert. 

“¢ Because,’ answered the Verd- 
monter (Vermonter), “you have a 
ruddy cheek, a shaved lip, and a tat- 
tered garment. All these, by the 
Bulls of Bashan, get leave of absence 
hell-fired quick from these regions, 
let me teil you, friend ; unless, to be 
sure, among the king’s officers,” 

“¢T was brought in a prisoner last 
night, sir.’ | 
 “¢Name ?—say,’ 

“< Gilbert Greaves.’ 

“¢ Son of the Brigadier? But no, 
he’s a Tory.’ 

“* Ves, sir; son of the Brigadier.’ 

“¢ God’s firelock ! you don’t say 
so? Father against the son, and son 
against the father. Evidence for the 
prophets; say?—Ha, ha; a good 
thought,’ 

“< Bitter disunion, sir ; and a sun- 
dering of the bonds of natural affec- 
tion,’ replied Gilbert. 

“* That there is,’ said Allen ; ‘ but 
Tam sorry you are here. You had 
better be on Mount Etna, whipping 
sillabubs of brimstone for the devil’s 
dessert, than to be in this abode of 
hypocrites and Iscariots, Entre nous, 
I tell you, sir, this is an abominably 
blasphemous place ; a Sodom, where- 
upon I pray that God may rain fire 
and brimstone ; provided he do it 
shortly,’ ” 

Allen afterwards inquired how he 
Was taken—‘ whether fighting or 
sleeping, say ?? 
sie: Hi ; did ane here with- 

‘ : 
ansWeréd Pani ; assure you, sir, 

“*Nor I, neither 3 by the Twelve 


_ Mischief. Makers,’ said the strong- 
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lunged colonel. ‘I fou the 
by—my name is Ethaa n—sur- 
prised, hey ?—hope to be better 
known to you, sir.—Yes, I am he, 
known at Ticonderoga and else- 
where, for the damnedest—but, I ne- 
ver brag. I fought the Britons, in 
that last business, two hours, bating 
sixteen minutes and the snap of a 
musket. I peppered Carden, and 
that rascally counter-jumping, quill- 
driving Tatterson, besides ten or 
twelve others, with my own hand. 
But we were overpowered, friend, 
fairly overpowered. I had men, sir, 
that, toe tu toe, would have taken 
tiunder alive. What signifies val- 
our like mine, d n my eyes, when 
your foes are ten to your one ?” 

“¢I believe you are a Hampshire 
Graat’s man, sir ?’ said Gilbert, grow- 
ing a little curious to know some- 
thing more of this singular and ee- 
centric being. 

“¢ Ayam I, but not by birth. Born 
in old Connecticut, upon a d——d 
fine January morning; hence my 
valour. The British know that 
Ethan Alleu never flinches; that, 
give him elbow-room, and the Green 
Mountain boys will follow him, as a 
flock of sheep, the belwether. That’s 
why they wog’t exchange me.’ 

“¢ Will they not exchange you ?? 
asked Gilbert. 

““< Won't they exchange me, ask 
you? Sooner exchange one of the 
vials of wrath, if they had it, fora 
Dutch crucible. They might, per- 
haps, offer me as an equivalent for 
Stoney Point or Fort Washington ; 
nothing less than that, I assure you.’ 

“<< They estimate your prowess at 
a very high rate,’ said Gilbert. 

“<«That they do. I am offered a 
regiment, if I will wheel about. May 
the earthquakes of damnation light 
upon them, for the attempt to seduce 
an honest man from his duty. See, 
sir! They think I am preaching 
treason to you. Good bye; I must 
keep out of the way of that pike-staff.’” 

here; from that passage alone 
do we argue, so true is it, and so vi- 
gorous, though other parts, and large 
parts too, of the book, are very stus 
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pid—from that passage alone, do we 

e the possession of a power, in 
the writer of this book ; a stout, ori- 
ginal power, too, which if it be wor- 
‘thily encouraged, properly trained 
for a while, and seriously put forth, 
may add much to the proud charac- 
ter of his country, in a new way. 


He is a lawyer, we perceive—but he 


may be a very good man for all that; 
and after a time, perhaps, may assist 
in wiping away the reproach, that 
now adheres to the profession of law, 
even there, in America, where the 
greater part of their popular writers 
were brought up to the bar. 
Perhaps we see that premise,which 
another would not see, in this book ; 
but, such is our opinion, such, our as- 
sured belief and hope—religious 
hope, we might say ; for nothing, af- 
ter all, spreads the fame of a people 
so fast, or so far, as their literature. 
The portrait of Paul Jones; the 
brave, sinewy, rough Scot, is well 
done ;—well done, we say—not be- 
cause of any parade of language, or 
‘thought, or any especial dramatic 
force, or showy situation, but because 
to our knowledge, it is truth itself, 
so far as it goes, | 
We meet with real humour, two or 
three times—not more—in the book. 
For example, “ They brought me a 
dish of pork and pease,” quoth some- 
-body ; “the pork bearing about the 
same relation to the pease, that Al- 
cibiades’ estate bore to Attica.” And 
we meet also with a few prodigious 
anachronisms. Thus, in the year 
1776, people are talking about “ Bel- 
cher” handkerchiefs, “Sykes and 
‘Niblo” (two tavern-keepers, recently 
up, in the city of New-York ;) “ Pur- 
dy and Eclipse” (the one a jockey, 
the other a horse— of 1822—the win- 
ners of a great race, which the peo- 
ple of New York are eternally brag- 
ging about;) wherefore do we con- 
clude, that, besides being a lawyer, 
the author of this book is a New 
Yorker—(but he can’t help that, we 
dare say.) The “ Duke of York’s 
Muses,” (no match for their EF Ii +e, 
the New Yorkersbelieve)—Dri  _.- 
ener 3 aud we know not what else. 


Late American Books. 


But we have other charges to pre- 
fer. He keeps Sir Henry Clinton 
out of the battle at Brooklyn heights; 
and lugs him in—“ just arrived” — 
when the catastrophe is nigh. Yet 
Clinton was a leader in that very bat- 
tle. Again, this author, who is guite 
remarkable for his attention to his- 
torical truth, makes Lee appear at 
the table of Washington, while he was 
eight hundred miles off. Lee did not 
arrive in the porth from Savannah, 
till Oct. 14, 17763 yet Washington’s 
letter speaks of poor Greaves, the 
hero, as having entered the rebel ser- 
vice, in the month of September ; 
and we find, that Greaves, the said 
hero, saw Lee tbe first day of his ar- 
rival, in the American camp. This 
would be a trifle, not worth men- 
tioning ; but for the ostentatious and 
obtrusive accuracy of the author. So 
too, in the battle ; he is quite mista- 
ken about several matters. Wash- 


ington did not leave the roads, nor 
any road, without protection. So 
too, in a new book ( Broruer Jona- 
THAN), Which is now on our table, 


the author, who is remarkable for his 
attention to historical trath, reports 
a short conversation, which did take 
place, between Franklin and Wash- 
ington ; but reports it, as having oc- 
curred before the battle on Long 
Island, when, in fact, it o¢curred af- 
ter that battle ; and was brought on, 
by overtures, made by the British, in 
consequence of that battle. _ 

In “The Refugee” and in “ Broth- 
er Jonathan,” we observe, altogether 
unlike as they are, in style, purpose, 
thought, and character, a description 
of the very same battle (that of Flat- 
bush 3) the very same disgraceful 
skirmish (that of Kipp’s Bay,) with 
two or three incidents—the desert: 
ers’ behaviour—the escape of Wash- 
ington—part of a military execution, 
&c. &e. 

Both writers have erred, we think, 
while portraying the terrible scene, 
of that war—a civil war, in fact; 
erred, by not showing, in a few words, 
the amazing disproportion which ex 
isted between the rebel and roy 
armies. Howe had 37,000 men, # 
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one time 3 while Washington had on- 
jy 19.000, (the greater part militia, ) 
i» such a state of insubordination, 
that officers were tried for assuming 
the badges of rank, to which they 
were not entitled ; and so wretchied- 
ly provided for a season of war, that, 
ona return (to give one example 
out of a score, which might be given) 
—that on a return being made by 
order of Congress, from the hospital 
department, which had received a 
full share of attention, it appeared 
that, in fifteen regiments, for the use 
of fifieen surgeons, and fifteen mates, 
there were only six sets for amputa- 
tion; two, for trepanning; fifieen 
cases, for the pocket; seventy-five 


oe 


crooked, and six straight needles ; 
four incision knives; and three pair 
of forceps, for extracting balls ; and 
that, even these, were private pro- 
pew and in a very bad state. 

ow deplorable must have been 
the true condition of a great army, 
the hospital department of which was 
so wretchedly provided for the cala- 
mities of war! A single fact. of this 
nature, without any pomp of diction 
to give it value. and weight, is worth 
a volume of poetry, narrative, and 
eloquent, or beautiful exaggeration, 
to prove the awful devotedness which 
did characterise the armies of liber- 
ty, in the New World, while engaged 
in the struggle for independence. 





THE TAVERN, 


Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Whate’er its changes may have been, 


May sigh to think that he has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


«“ Bltest as the immortal gods is 

he,” the youth, who, without 
the effort of using his own limbs, pro- 
tected from the earth beneath and 
the skies above, is rapidly whirled in 
a close carriage to the ever open and 
hospitable deor of a good tavern. 
Before the footman or coachman can 
descend, for the jaunty swing of the 
private chariot or the rattling jolt of a 
hackney coach are welcomed with 
equal deference, half a dozen wait- 
ers rush from the house, the steps are 
lowered with all the celerity that is 
consistent with the prevention of 
noise, elbows are respectfully ten- 
dered to the descending visitant, a 
respectful procession ushers him into 
the spacious illumined refectory, and 
the lady at the bar bows to him as 
he passes with a smile, which, while 
it preserves the dignity due to her 
presiding Station, seems to say— 
“Thrice welcome to all that’ my 
house contains !—the longer you stay, 
the more you revel ; the greater your 
Waste and devastation, the more ac- 
ceptable will be your august pre- 
sence.” Hers are not the compli- 


SHENSTONE. 


mentary hyperboles of the Persian, 
who goes. to the outskirts of the city 
and exclaims to every traveller— 
“ Deign to accept of Shiraz and all 
its dependencies !”—-No; her heart 
does not belie her looks; were she 
in Madame de Genlis’s Palace of 
Truth, she would not alter a phrase, 
nor unbend a single smile. Amid a 
world of deceit, her benign looks are 
bent upon her new inmate with an 
absolute integrity of sincerity ; nor 
are her numerous servants less cor- 
dial, emulous, and reverent, Is it 
winter, the guest’s great coat and hat 
are taken from him, and cautiously 
suspended : one excites the fire into 
a cheerful and blazing recognition of 
his presence, while another spreads 
a screen before the door, that “the 
airs of heaven may not visit him too 
roughly.” Is it summer, the blinds 
are pulled down that he may be shel- 
tered from the sun, and the window 
thrown open that he may be fanned 
by the cooling brezees, while a paper 
is placed before ‘him containing the 
very latest news from each extremity 
of the earth; to prepare which for 
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his morning’s perusal, many fellow 
ereatures of great technical skill, and 
some of intellectual eminence, have 
been sleepless all night. By the side 
of this record submitting the events 
ef the wide world to his perusal, is 
placed the bill of fare, tendering 
the productions of the universe to 
his palate. The four elements, 
the four seasons, the four quart- 
vis Of the earth, are ransacked 
and laid under contribution for his 
instent gratification. ‘The wishes of 
Cinderella, however, wild and extra- 
vagant, were not more promptly re- 
alized ; the cap of Fortunatus and the 
wand of Harlequin are less magical 
than his enchanted finger. He points, 
and the depths of the sea yield him 
up their tenants ; the air surrenders 


its feathered rarities ; earth pours out 


its cornucopia at his feet; and fire, 
like a ministering spirit, waits to re- 
ceive his orders for their concoction. 
Mankind seems to be at his disposal 
not less than the animal and vegetable 
world. How many weary months 
have the crew of an East Indiaman 
been shut out from the sight of land, 
how many storms have they encoun- 
tered, to bring home that pickle of 
which he swallows a mouthful, not 
to gratify, but to promote hunger, 
that he may devour some production, 
imported with equal cost, from ano- 
ther hemisphere, Lives, more valu- 
able perhaps than his own, may have 
been sacrificed to pamper his appe- 
tite, Some fisherman’s boat may 
have perished in the night storm be- 





fore that turbot was torn from the 
raging billows; the poacher may now 
lie mangled or dead who stole that 
pheasant from the preserve ; and the 
glass he is lifting to his lips may be 
blushing with the blaod of the smug. 
gler. Those who do not die for him, 
seem to live for him; from the snow 
covered hunter of the north to the 
sun burnt vintager of the south, all 
offer up to him the sacrifice of their 
toils and dangers. 

And who is the happy individual 
whose presence commands this spe- 
cies of instant adoration from all 
things animate and inanimate? fs 
it the prodigal son, for whose unex- 
pected return bhecatombs ef fatted 
calves are to be slain? Is it some 
benefacter of his race, some patriot 
or hero, some grandee or sover- 
eign of the country? Far from it. 
Any obscure or absolutely unknown 
individual may enjoy this temporary 
deification, if he have but a few thin 
circular pieces of metal in his pocket, I 
question whether the advantages of the 
social system are ever concentrated 
into a more striking point of illustra- 
tion; or the supremacy, the omnipo- 
tence of gold, ever more undeniably 
manifested, than in this accumulation 
of power, by which the whole range 
of nature, with all its varieties and 
enjoyments, is converged into the 
narrow space of one room and one 
hour, and placed at the absolute dis- 
posal of the humblest individual in 
society. 





FAREWELL ! 


YEs, false one, farewell! though the heart thou hast broken 
Must ever beat fondly and truly for thee! 

Ah! think not, because that farewell I have spoken, 
Another as thou can be dear unto me! 


Oh, thou wast the light of my life’s sunny hour, 
And thou wast the star of my hope’s fondest dream ; 
Ob! how could I fancy that Fate’s gloomy power 
Could shed its dark cloud o’er so splendid a beam! 


For thou in the dawn of my life’s bright illusion 

.__. Wast dear to my bosom, and near to my heart; 

That beam has departed, the fading delusion 
Tells plainly how cold and how cruel thou art. 
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The peace thou bast broken, the hopes thou hast blighted, 
I still must remember with uscless regret ; 

Bot still in my bosom the love thou hast slighted, 

. Will glow till the sun of my life shall be set. 





LOST FEELINGS, 


“| wish not springs for ever fled ; 
I wish not birds’ forgotten strain ; 
I only wish for feelings dead, 
To warm, and wake, and feel again.” 


AS I become older, I grow con- 
-& scious that some feeling of my 
youth is lost 3 that some cherished 
tie is dissolved, and that a change 
has taken place in my passions and af- 
fections. lam sorry that it is so, for 
the chauge has been an unhappy one, 
Instead of the hope—thoughts, (sure- 
ly | may call them so ?) of boyhood, 
I have gained nothing now but the 
knowledge that they were delusive—- 
and have parted with the anticipation 
of happiness, for the gloomy certain- 
ty of grief, Oh! there is nothing 
like the imaginary joys of boyhood ! 
They are the blossoms of existence 
which but too seldom ripen into 
flowers. Time, as it rolls heavily on, 
breathes coldly over their passing 
sweetness—mingling with the world 
injares their freshness and their 
beauty—the misery of others falls 
like a blight upon them—manhood 
kills them. Day by day, some leat falls 
withered from the stem of hope, and 
then comes bitterness of soul, with 
lears of future ills, and sad but vain 
regrets for past pleasures. What 
would I not give to wander, as I used 
to wander, by that hill* which seem- 
ed placed by the hand of nature, 
that man might stand upon its sum- 
init, and gaze on Paradise. But I 
must have back my boy-feelings, and 
see nature as I then saw her—when 
I could look in her fair face, witha 
heart as pure as the innocent flowers 
inher lap, There must be an echo in 
my breast to the song of the larks— 
those children of the sun—and the 
Serenity within which once vied with 

tranquil surface of that little river 
Which lay before me sleeping in the 
green arms of summer, I must have 


my day-dreams eof felicity—my nights 
of sweet repose, 1 must have back 
those whom I loved—loved with a 
boy’s warm feelings—and whom in 
this world I shall never see again. 
I must have him, who was a part of 
my own heart—for T felt as if a por- 
tion of it died when he was taken 
from me, 

Without these by-gone feelings and 
lost objects, that scene would be a 


. desert. Happiness I am convinced 


is a theory of youth, which manhood 
seldom practises: for I remember, 
as if it were yesterday, how my heart 
opened to a sense of it. Sorrow was 
a name then, but pleasure a reality. 
My mind gradually awakened from its 
dream—and age, which is truth, re- 
versed them. I trusted all and 
thought no harm ofa single living 
being ; for I was then, as my friend 
Clare beautifully expresses it— 


“« Emparadised in ignorance of sin.” 


I loved every one, and seemed to 
think that there was bet one heart 
which beat for all mankind, I knew 
not of confliciing interests, of oppos- 
ing creeds, of friendships exchanged, 
of love unrequited. The whole 
world seemed like a garden, and the 
human race like flowers. I could 
not then distinguish the weeds that 
grew amongst them. Oh! would it 
were so still! Would that I could 
look upon the young as brothers ard 
as sisters—on the aged as parents, as 
I then did ! Would that I could ban- 
ish the remembrance of injuries as 
easily as I have buried the resent- 
ment they at first awakened within 
me, and be again the happy unsus- 
pecting boy I was! But new scenes 





* Box Hill, in Surrey. 
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have opened upon me, and _ inter- 
course with the world has made me 
suspicieus. I cannot put my faith in 
every smiling face, as I once could: 
nor trust to tones, although they 
seem soft as nightingale or woman’s 
lips could utter. Some, whom I have 
thought my friends, have shrunk from 
me— 


*t As from a stream in winter ;” 


others who are somewhat older than 
myself (but who have appeared to 
love me as I loved them, and that 
was fervently), and became sooner 
initiated into the opinions of society, 
despised me for my innocence. The 
green and undisguised feelings of 
youth were thought of with contempt 
by the man. They seemed ashamed 
that they had ever felt them, and 
confounded in their mature imagina- 
tions “ ignorance of ifl” with igno- 
rance of virtue. I saw those on whom 
I placed the greatest dependence, 
desert me—and those, who were 
bound to me by the strengest ties, 
forsake me in my need. Still I en- 
deavoured to think as well of human 
nature as I could, but the confidence 
of the boy was shaken, and the caution 
of the man succeeded it. I mingled 
in society with the dread of being de- 
ceived, and began to examine more 
attentively the features of those with 
whom I had any intercourse. The 
wrongs that I had received, or seen 
others receive, made me for a time 
almost misanihropical, and I put an 
ice-band round my heart, to keep it 
from all sympathy. But there were 
still some—or, rather, there was one 
—whose smiles could thaw the bar- 
rier I had raised, and again call up 
the boyish warmth within me. Hen- 
riette was like the last dream of my 
youth, and when she was lost to me, 
I awoke to grief and—manhood. | 
cannot describe what I felt for her; 
my soul has not a tongue, or I would 
do it. Mine was a love that grew 
almost from infancy, ere I had 
learnt to 

-———‘“* Make my heart a grave, and in it 

bury deep 
dts young and beautiful feelings.” 


Now I can only remember that I felt 
a passion, and felt it strongly, but the 
different grades of sensation which I 
then experienced are lost to me for- 
ever, or if at times I am able to re- 
call them, they do not come freshly 
back upon me, but indistinctly and 
confusedly stealing across my me- 
mory, 


“ Faintly, as does an_ ill-remember'd 
' dream.” 


Even in manhood I have sometimes 
been thrown off my guard by a kind 
expression of countenance, and plac- 
ed in it the implicit confidence of a 
younger and better age ; but on these 
occasions, I have often had to repent 
of my ‘sudden and unquestioning 
faith. About four years ago, 1 was 
wandering with some friends on the 
Continent, and stopped to refresh at 
a little village Inn; the landlord was 
out, but his wife looked wildly and al- 
most fearfully at us, and spoke ina 
very incoherent manner, There was 
a little boy apparently of about six 
years of age, ina corner of the room, 
whose countenance struck me as pos- 
sessing the most beautiful expression 
I had ever beheld in a child. By de- 
grees he crouched towards us, and in 
a whisper told us that his mother was 
suffering under mental derangement, 
which had been partly occasioned by 
the ill-treatment of his father, who 
still beat her cruelly at times. ‘The 
artless manner in which the child 
spoke of his mother’s wrongs, inter- 
ested us strongly, and we gave him a 


few pieces of silver on leaving the 


house. The day after this, we made 
particular inquiries, and found that 
the boy had spoken the truth with 
regard to the conduct of his father ; 
but omitted to state that his own In- 
fant hands had also oftentimes been 
raised against his parent in her help- 
lessness. It was a bitter pang to me 
when I thought that the child had 
reached his very manhood in crime, 
and seemed as if he had imbibed hy- 

ocrisy and guilt even from his birth. 

tset aside a theory in which I had 
long indulged, and weakened my con- 
fidence in others. It was like find- 








* 


ing venom in a spring blossom. | I 
began to doubt whether I had myself 
been quite so innocent in childhood 
as | had imagined, for I found that 
my suspicions of the world robbed me 
of many—very many of my sweetest 
feelings; and I almost fancied that 
some dream had first given rise to 
the idea, and that memory had pre- 
served it. Oh! that my mind could 
go back again to its eight-year old 


~ 
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inagghalogs | Oh! that my heart 
ald revert to the juvenile affections 


and innocent associations of my 





youth! What have I since learned 
that can at all compensate for their 
loss? The man has added a little 
to the child’s stock of general know- 
ledge, but the blissful feelings and 
the happiness of the child are lost to 
the man for ever. 





VARIETIES. 


LIFE AT SEA. 
A PARTY at dinner, in a gale of 
wind, is a scene as illustrative 
of the miseries of a sea life as any 
that can be chosen, On such occa- 
sions, the more experienced passen- 
gers know when the ship is on the 
point of making a violent lurch, and 
prepare for it accordingly ; but the 
novices are usually taken unawares, 
and their plates, knives, forks, glass- 
es, chairs, and own persons, perhaps, 
are suddenly hurled to the lee-side of 
the cabin. However, those who re- 
tain their places are probably in a 
situation not less ludicrous. A deli- 
eate young lady, just recovered from 


sea-sickness, will have a large ham 


previpitated into her lap; all the 
wine-bottles on the table may collect 
around a determined water drinker ; 
the epicure of the party may lose 
sight of his plate of dainties, and find 
a dish of boiled rice in its place; an 
old Indian may have a quantity of 
grilled liver forced upon him, and a 
roast pig will perhaps be seen going 
lull speed towards a-man who detests 
pork, When quietness is restored, 
and when every one has extricated 
himself from his difficulties, a great 
deal of merriment may probably en- 
sue; but the accident, if two or three 
times repeated, ceases to be an en- 
tertaining one, and eventually causes 
'rritation among the sufferers, instead 
of putting them into good humour. 
‘€ople cannot converse freely, or 
‘it at ease, when in momentary ex- 
Pectation of being thrown from the 


chairs, or scalded -with soup; and, 
on board ship, they are so often ex- 
posed to accidents of this kind, that 
they soon lose the spirit of sociabil- 
ity, and become more dull, reserved, 
and taciturn, every time they meet 
at table. | one 
ANECDOTES OF DARTNEUF, 

Our readers will probably remem- 
ber the following lines of Pope ; 


Each mortal has his pleasure, none deny; 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham pye. 





Darty, an abbreviation of Dart- 
neuf, was a most celebrated sensual- 
ist and glutton. As he was one day 


‘walking in the street, he overtook a 


fishmonger’s boy, who was carrying 
home a fine turbot ; the mischievous 
rogue amused himself, as he weat 
along, with striking the turbot against 
every post he met. This, in the 
eyes of Dartneuf, was a crime not to 
be overlooked or forgiven. He im- 
mediately followed the boy to the 
house where he was going, and, in 
terms of great indignation, described 
what he had seen, and insisted on the 
boy’s being severely chastised. 

At another time, Dartneuf was en- 
gaged to dine with a brother gour- 
mand, expressly to eat one of two 
plums, the only produce of a parti- 
cular tree, remarkable for the rich- 
ness and delicacy of its fruit. It 
was agreed !.at, when they had din- 
ed,to« «y the fruit in its greatest 
perfection, they were to proceed to 
the garden, and each gather and eat 
his plum. Before dinner was entire- 
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ly ended, Dartneuf made some ex- 
cuse to retire for a few minutes from 
the room, when he instantly hasten- 
ed to thegarden, and, dire to relate, 
devoured both the plums, without 
the smallest compunction or remorse. 





THIEF CURIOUSLY DETECTED. 

Lately, William Armour, dyer, 
was convicted before the Justices, at 
Paisley, of having stolen a quantity of 
silk yarn from his employers, Messrs 
John Gilchrist and Son, dyers, Lo- 
nend, and sentenced to 30 days con- 
finement in Bridewell. The man- 
ner in which the theft was discover- 
ed, and the thief detected, is rather 
curious. For some monihs past, 
Messrs Gilchrist observed an unac- 
countable diminution occasionally 
take place in their stock of silk. Sus- 
pecting that some of their servants 

re acting dishonestly, they con- 
cealed a loaded musket on full cock, 
amidst a quantity of silk, and attach- 
ed, by a string, several heads of silk 
to the trigger of the piece. The 
‘stratagem succeeded.. As anticipat- 
ed; the discharge of, the gun pro- 
claimed the — the thief, 
and on repairing to the spot, the cul- 
prit was found trembling by the side 
of the tell-tale musket.. Armour is 
an old suldieryand a pensioner, and 
his ear is consequently not unused to 
the discharge of fire-arms, but he de- 
elares that no report of musket or 
eannon, from friend or foe, ever 
made «his heart loup like Mr Gil- 





WEAVING IN INDIA. 
The conditions of some nations, 
asthe Chinese, the Hindoos, and 


. ‘most of the African race, has contin- 


ued unchanged for such a long period 
of years, that we might really doubt 
whether mah, placed under certain 
moral: and physical institutions, is a 
: essive animal, At this day the 
Instruments of weaving in India are 
precisely of the same construction as 
7 were two thousand years ago. 
‘The Indians still spin their yarn, 
web, as well as weft, with distaff and 
spindle ; and the loom upon which 
the cloth is woven is composed of a 
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few ‘sticks ‘or reetls; and when ip 
operation, it is placed under the shade 
of a tamarind or mango tree, with 
the balance fastened to one of the 
branches. Two loops underneath 
the gear, in which the weaver inserts 
his great toes, serve'as treadles ; and 
the shuttle, formed like a netting 
needle, but of a length exceeding the 
breadth of the cloth, is used alternate- 
ly: to draw through the weft and to 
strike it up into the web. The loom 
has no beam, the warp is laid upon 
the ground, the whole length of the 
piece of cloth ; and upon this _primi- 
tive machine the Asiatics produce 
muslins, which have long been sub- 
jects of adiniration for their beauty 
aud the fiueness of their texture ! 
CUSTOM AT COVENTRY. 

Many years ago, a poor weaver 
passing through the town of Devizes, 
without money and without friends, 
being overtaken by hunger, and in 
the utmost necessity, applied for 
charity to a baker, who kindly gave 
him a penny loaf. The weaver 
made his way to Coventry, where af- 
ter many years of industry, he amass- 
ed a fortune, and by his wil!, in re- 
membance of the seasonable charity 
of the Devizes baker, he bequeathed 
@siim in trust for the purpose of dis- 
tributing, on the anniversary day 
when he was so relieved, a half-pen- 
ny loafto every person in the town: 
and to every traveller who should 
pass through the town on that day a 
penny loaf. The will is faitifully 
administered, and the archduke ol 
Austria and his suite, in the year 
1786, passing through the town on 
the day of the-Coventry loaf, in their 
way from Bath to London, a loaf was 
presented to ‘each of~them, which 
the duke and duchess were cheerfully 
pleased to accept; and the custom 
strack the archduke so forcibly as 4 
curious ‘anecdote in his travels, that 
he minuted down the circumstance 5 
and the high personages seemed to 
take delight in breakfasting on the 
loaf, given as the testimony of gratl- 
tude for a favour seasonably con- 
ferred. 








